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ST  RET.  J.  CHATE. 

(RapaMuhetl  by  res****.) 

"  Lard,  aTeraiore  fire  ■«  ihii  bread.” — Jobe  Ti :  34. 

Brend,  literally  Kpeokinj;,  has  ever  been  consid¬ 
ered  “  the  staff  of  life.”  The  expression  is  itsed, 
however,  particularly  in  the  Scriptures,  as  compre¬ 
hending  the  several  aliments  which  are  rerjuired 
for  the  sustenance  of  physical  nature.  And  so  long 
as  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  corporeal  system, 
are  dependent  on  these  aliments,  bread  may  be 
considered  an  indispensable  blessing.  An<l  the 
objects  fur  which  it  was  designed  in  the  Divine 
economy,  will  always  be  promoted  or  retarded, 
in  exact  proportion  as  the  bread  is  wholesome  or 
deleterious  to  the  physical  constitution.  Henee, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  importance  to  the 
temporal  enjoyment  of  mankind,  to  see  that  the 
bread  that  they  make  use  of  is  composed  of  the 
proper  materials,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
rendered  both  palatable  and  nutritious  to  the  reci¬ 
pient. 

Every  body  is  aware,  however,  that  literal 
bread  presents  a  variety  of  qualities— sometimes 
it  is  excellent— Siimetimes  it  is  barely  eatable, 
and  sometimes  it  is  not  only  unpalatable,  but.ex- 
tremely  injurious  in  its  effects  upon  the  human 
system.  But  the  worst  bread  in  the  world,  is  fre> 
quently  that  which  is  the  most  costly  and  the  most 
fashionable.  And  the  reason  why  it  is  the  worst, 
is  because  it  is  productive  of  the  most  deleterious 
consequences  to  the  constitutions  of  those  who  use 
it.  And  the  reason  why  it  produces  such  painful 
effects,  is  because  the  makers  and  venders  of  it,  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  popular  pride,  introduce  into 
its  compound  such  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  al¬ 
kalies,  acids,  sugars  and  spices,  that  all  the  nrigi* 
nal  properties  of  simple  and  healthy  bread  are^ 
ntutialiEed— destroyed.  And  the  natural  conse* 
quences  are,  the  more  you  eat  of  it,  the  more  sick¬ 
ly,  debilitated  and  languid  you  will  become. 

What  I  have  said  is  manifestly  true ;  and  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  chemical  properties 
of  such  bread,  and  also  with  the  digestive  functions 
of  the  human  system,  will  readily  agree  with  me 
in  the  opinion  that  a  more  simple  and  natural  pre¬ 
paration,  would  be  vastly  cheaper,  and  much 
more  healthy,  even  if  it  savored  a  little  more  of 
poverty,  and  was  not  quite  as  fashionable  and 
agreeable  to  the  long-cherished  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  wealthy,  the  affluent  and  the  proud. 

Let  those,  then,  who  are  aware  of  the  perai- 
cious  effects  of  satiating  the  appetite  with  such 
slow  poison,  in  the  form,  and  under  the  fierverted 
name  of  bread,  forthwith  unite  and  exert  their  in¬ 
fluence  in  effecting  and  promoting  a  reformation  in 
this  matter.  Ami  let  physicians,  particularly,  who 
are  competent  judges  in  the  case,  no  longer  en¬ 
courage  by  their  precepts  and  examples,  an  evil 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  dtnnkenness;  but  let  them 
raise  their  voices  against  it- portray  its  impro¬ 
priety,  and  honestly  inform  the  people,  that  “there 
is  death”  in  the  unnatural  composition.  Let  a  re¬ 
formation  of  this  kind  be  set  on  foot — let  mankind 
begin  to  use  plain,  coarse,  unfashionable  bread,  and 
we  should  soon  feel  our  physical  strength  renewing 
— ou  r  dy»  pe  pt  ic  sy  m  ptoms  pass!  ng  oflP— ou  r  n  e  r  vou  8 
gloom  and  despondency  dissipating.  Our  child'en  j 
would  soon  begin  to  wear  in  their  countenances 
the  pleasing  glow  of  ruddy  health,  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  advantages  of  such  diet,  would  be  seen, 
and  felt,  and  acknowledged  by  all.  Then  should 
we  hear  thousands  in  every  direction  crying 
♦*  evermore  give  ua  tbie”  plain,  homely,  healthy 
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But  there  is  still  amrtbet  kind  of  bread  spoken  or[| 
in  the  Scriptures,  which  ma^  be  denominated' 
tpiriluat  bread.  And  this  is  evidently  the  “  bread” 
mentioned  in  otir  text.  A  few  remarks  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  necessity  of  this  kind  of  bread.  | 

Man  is  composed  of  body  and  mind;  or  in  other 
words,  of  a  physical  and  moral  nature.  These 
two  properties,  notwithstanding  they  are  both  em¬ 
braced  in  the  cnnslilulion  of  man,  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  a  certain  sense,  distinct  qualities.  Both 
however,  require  appropriate  nouiishment,  though 
of  very  different  kintls.  1  have  spoken  of  the  fo^ 
which  the  body  'tequires;  and  1  would  now  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  God  of  heaven  has  furnished  ns  as 
amply  with  materials  of  which  to  form  that  spirit¬ 
ual  bread  which  the  mind  requires,  as  he  has  with 
materials  of  which  to  form  the  literal  bread  which 
the  body  subsists  upon.  But  unhappily  for  the 
world  of  mankind,  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  preparing  and  vending  this  spiritual  bread, 
have  generally,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  fore¬ 
going  case,  to  gratify  and  please  the  moral  vanity 
of  perverted  minds,  introduced  into  that  compound 
which  they  denominate  “spiritual  bread,”  such  a 
motley  collection  of  contending  and  poisonous  in- 
gretlieots,  that  the  whole  moral  world  have  nearly 
died  from  its  direful  effects. 

But  what  are  the  materials  which  Heaven  has 
furnished  for  the  formation  of  that  spiritual  bread 
which  sustains,  and  invigorates,  and  bappifies  i 
the  mind?  The  answer  may  be  seen  in  John!; 
vi:  33;  “  For  the  bread  of  Ood  is  he  which  com- 
eth  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the 
world.”  And  again,  verse  63,  “  It  is  the  spirit 
that  quickeneth  ;  the  flesh  pmfileth  nothing  :  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life.”  From  liiese  citations  we  learn 
three  imfiortant  facts:  1.  That  Christ  is  the  bread 
that  came  down  from  lieaven ;  not  bis  body  and 
blood,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  for  in  his 
explanation  of  his  own  language,  to  his  disciples, 
be  says,  “the  flesh  prnfiieth  nothing;  it  is  the 
spirit  that  quickeneth.”  2.  That  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  the  dcctrines  of  the  Gospel,  were 
the  materials  of  which  alone,  spiritual  bread  should 
be  composed  :  “The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.”  It  will  here  be 
seen,  that  the  materials  .designed  for  spiritual 
bread,  are  not  a  mixture  of  life  a^  death.  Hence, 
the  bread  composed  of  them  can  not  be  death  to 
the  man  before  he  eats  it,  and  life  lu  him  after- 
wanls.  And  3.  That  this  “  bread  of  God”  was  j 
desi^d  to  “give  life  to  the  world” — not  eternal  j 
deaui  to  the  great  majority  of  human  beings.  And 
that  the  design  of  God  will  be  fully  accomplished,  j 
is  too  clear  to  be  denieil.  ; 

Here  then,  are  the  principal  materials  of  which  | 
the  food  for  the  human  mind  should  be  composed,  I 
and  nothing  should  be  mingled  with  them,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  composition  more  fashionable  and  popular.  | 
These  principles  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the  func- 1! 
tions  of  the  soul,  and  are  not  only  pleasing  to  the  |i 
taste,  but  every  way  calculated  to  strengthen,  in¬ 
vigorate  and  improve  the  mental  faculties. 

But  the  religious  world  are  Dot  contented  with 
such  plain,  simple  and  congenial,  moral  diet.  It  j 
IS  not  costly  and  extravagant  enough  to  gratify  j 
their  ambitious  vanity — it  is  obtainable  by  all 
classes,  casts  an«l  conditions  of  mankind — and 
therefore,  supposed  to  be  unworthy  of  use— detest¬ 
able — insipid.  Hence,  a  preparation  must  be 

used,  the  expense  of  which  places  it  infinitely  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  “  herd”  of  mankind— the 
“vulgar.”  In  this  composition,  foreign  mineral  ; 
ingredients,  of  a  tul^ureout  quality,  are  mingled,  j 
I  whicb  infallibly  tend  to  debilitate  the  moral  system,  ' 


sihI  derobge  the  senses  of  those  who  feast  upon  it? 
and  pieniature  death  is  frequently  the  resaltofits 
use  among  mankind. 

But  there  is  one  tliiug  worthy  of  Special  notice. 
Those  who  praise  this  kind  of  spiritual  bread  the 
most  loudly— present  it  before  their  neighbors  the 
most  frequently,  and  speak  of  its  nutritious  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  most  exalted  strains ;  are  seldom  known 
to  eat  it  themsehns.  One  would  certainly  suppose, 
by  the  extravagaaS  manner  in  which  they  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  those  around  them,  that  they  would 
eat  nothing  else,  and  would  die  eternally  if  they 
did.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  not  de¬ 
signed  for  their  own  use,  but  for  the  use  of  others; 
and  if  you  will  pay  a  little  atteniiun  to  this  matter, 
you  will  soon  be  compelled  to  ackoowledgs  the 
truth  of'  the  above  remarks.  The  probability  is, 
that  each  of  them  has  been  induced,  in  the  outsat 
of  their  spiritual  career,  to  swallow  a  little  of  it. 
And  notwithstanding  its  popularity,  and  the  higfa 
estimation  in  which  it  was  apparently  held,  it  pro¬ 
duced  an  effect  upon  them,  which  fully  satisfied 
them  that  they  could  not  safely  eat  any  more  of  it. 
And,  hence,  a  uniform  abstinence  in  relation  to  its 
use,  is  carefully  observed  among  the  religionists  of 
the  day.  But  they  seem  determined  to  make  up 
in  praises  what  it  lacks  in  good  qualities. 

Reader,  what  would  be  your  conclusion,  if  by 
my  pressing  invitation,  you  sliould  be  seated  at 
my  table,  and  I  should  place  before  you  a  very 
costly  compound  which  I  denominate  bread— ex¬ 
patiate  largely  npon  its  alimentary  qualities,  and 
conclude  by  telling  you  that  it  was  the  only  diet 
that  could  preserve  health  and  promote  cor|MireaI 
strength  and  vigor,  and  press  you  to  be  the  first  tn 
taste  it ;  but  on  your  returning  the  usual  compli¬ 
ment,  and  wishing  me  to  taste  it  first,  I  should  re¬ 
fuse;  and  on  be'wts  interrogated,  should  eonfaaa 
that  1  was  not  willing  to  eat  it  myself?  Would 
you  not  readily  eAncludethat  there  was  something 
hypoeritical,  clandestine  and  knavUh  in  my  eon- 
duct,  and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  comply  with 
my  pressingentreaties  ?  Most  assuredly  you  would, 
if  you  was  a  man  of  common  penetration.  And 
ynur  conclusion  would  be  fully  warranted  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  none  can  rationally 
deny  it. 

The  fact  is,  the  spiritual  bread  that  is  most  fash¬ 
ionable  now,  embraces  a  liberal  quantity  of  the 
most  deadly  poisons,  such  as  the  wrath  of  God,  vi¬ 
carious  atonement,  total  depravity,  infinite  sin  and 
endless  woe  ;  it  may  therefore,  be  justly  denomi¬ 
nated  the  “  bread  of  death."  And  although  many 
are  compelled  by  the  force  of  popular  ''pinion, 
tradition  and  prejudice,  to  keep  a  supply  of  it  in 
their  houses— to  cany  it  about  in  their  pockets,  and 
occasionally  give  it  away  to  their  rfeighbors;  they 
are  very  careful  to  eat  but  little,  if  any  of  it,  Aem- 
selves.  When  we  can  be  assured  that  they  them¬ 
selves  make  a  plentiful  and  constant  use  of  it,  and 
that  they  are  benefitted  by  it,  we  shall  certainly  be 
more. inclined  to  favor  its  use  among  our  fellow- 
beings.  But  until  this  is  the  case,  we  must  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  letting  it  alone  ourselves,  and  in  warn¬ 
ing  others  to  beware  of  it. 

The  bread  which  we  offer  to  our  neighbors,  we 
delight  in  eating  ourselves.  It  is  “the  bread  of 
God  ;”  and  it  is  composed  of  grace— eternal  life, 
and  impartial  salvation.  There  are  no  spices  of 
death,  nor  leaven  of  sulphur  in  it.  We  know  it  to 
be  gfiod,  palatable  and  wholesome,  from  personal 
experience  and  close  observation.  It  satisfies  the 
craving  of  the  mind,  invigorates  the  moral  sya-. 
tern,  and  fills  the  soul  with  fulness  and  peace. 
We  would  therefore  cheerfully  and  feelingly  rct 
commend  it  to  all  who  have  never  tasted  it« 


AG  AZIN 


n 


C^O^PEi.  advocate. 


1  knoir  tha|4t  *  a  it  m  obuiD«|  *!  dtslMnor,  glory— aid  fit  copuptible,  tcoif  upiioo  I  ever,  in  a  atate  oTiebellion  ?  Surety,  they  bjin  not 

without  monev.  and  without  price.”  Iknowi! — that  death  shall  Toae  Ite  sting,  the  grave  its  vie-  say,  in  the  Lota  have  we  righteousness  and 


too,  that  it  is  very  unfashionable,  except  ainong  the  J  lory,  sin  its  existence,  and  G(^  be  all  in  all*  No  || 
“  poor”  and  “  broken-hearted.”  But  all  this  does  ]  wonder  that  Jesua  said  "  the  bread  of  God  is  be  |] 
not  lessen  its  real  vaJjje.  It  has  beeatried  in  many  m  that  eometh  down  from  Heaven,  and  giveth  i| 
cases,  where  the  more  popular  bread  has  been  i  to  the  world”  !  No  wonder  that  he  also  said, ; 
used  till  the  recipient  was  on  the  brink  of  the  the  words  that  1  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  j 
grave,  with  incomparable  success;  restoring  him  and  they  are  life”  !  ^  j 

to  heakh,  peace  and  exalted  enjoyment.  And  this  O  that  the  truth  of  God  might  fun  and  be  glori-  | 
is  not  all ;  even  itsopposers  themselves,  admit  that  ,  fied  ainong  the  benighted  children  of  men  ! — that 
it  is  “  good  to  live  by” — that  it  is  well  calculated  I  all  might  feast  upon  that  bread  of  life  which  nour- 
to  quiet  the  mind,  soothe  the  disturbed  heart,  and  :  ished  and  satisfied  the  primitive  disciples  of  our 
fill  the  soul  with  peace  and  tranquillity.  I  have  Lord,  and  which  induced  (hem  to  exclaim,  in  the 
often  heard  them  say,  that  they  “  would  give  all  ■  language  of  our  text,  ‘‘  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this 
the  world”  for  the  privilege  of  feasting  uj)on  it,  if  !  bread.''  Then  would  the  dark,  and  gl(»my,  aud 
they  could  do  so  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  inconsistent,  and  cruel  systems  of  aspiring,  hypo- 
Gotl  and  their  church.  They  have  often  told  me  -  critical  and  unmerciful  men,  sink  into  the  shades 
that  it  was  the  best  bread  in  the  world,  and  that  of  their  own  insignificance,  and  leave  their  dupes 
they  really  hciped  it  was  the  true  bread.  Yet  to  the  embrace  and  enjoyment  of  that  Divine  I 
they  dared  not  eat  of  it  because  it  was  so  good. —  j  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  fills  the  ij 
“Why,”  say  they  frequently,  “it  h  too  good  to, |  human  mind  with  j<w  unspeakable,  and  jrans-ij 
be  the  true  bread.”  This  is  virtually  acknowledg- ii  cendently  glorious!  Thank  God,  suCh  a  time  is  ■ 
ing  that  it  is  much  better  than  that  which  they  are  fast  approaching — light  is  springing  up  amidst  jj 
extolling  and  recommending.  And  yet  they  tell  surrounding  darkness;  and  notwithstanding  the 'j 
us,  good  as  they  admit  it  is,  that  it  is  made  by  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  cheering,  consoling,  and  !j 
DEVIL.  O  how  they  would  feast  upon  the  devil’s  (life-giving  truth  of  impaitial  and  universal  grace  |j 
bread,  if  they  only  dared!  Their  own  bread,  and  salvation,  there  are  thousands  yeaily  coming ij 
which  they  say  is  made  by  the  Almighty,  they  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  uniting  with  i 
virtually  acknowledge  now,  to  be  rather  unpalata- !  the  primitive  disciples  in  crying — “Lord  ever 
ble  and  loathsome,  but  it  is  “good  bread  to  </re  more  give  us  this  bread.” — Amen. 

by !”  and  they  hope  by  starving  to  death  here, : - 

rather  than  eat  it,  they  shall  have  something  better  “n't  AJroeiu. 

hereafter.  O,  the  miseries  of  ignorance,  supersti-  ;  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  GOD. 

tion  and  folly  !  When  will  the  world  learn  to  be  by  rev.  c.  spear.  I 


consistent  an*  ra  lona  i  gome  pretend  to  found  an  argument  in  fiivor  of  ij 

But  again;  if  all  that  is  atfirmed  by  the  oppos- 1  endless  misery,  upon  the  Divine  Sovereignty.! 
ers  of  this  bread,  which  we  eal  and  recommend.  The  writer  has  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  ofler  I 
is  true — if  the  devil  U  the  maker  of  such  good, '  gome  brief  remarks  on  this  view  of  the  Divine '| 
life-sustaining,  and  desirable  bread,  and  God,  the  ,,  character.  It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  very  com-  |l 
maker  of  bread  that  is  so  loathsome,^  unpalata-  i  niencement,  that  there  are  certain  things  which  ■! 
ble  and  sickening,  that  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  ,  Qyj  can  not  do,  though  we  say  he  can  do  what  he  ' 
dare  not  eat  it,  but  only  keep  it  to  away  to  pleases;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  || 
their  poor  starving  neighbors,  and  in  fact  just,  things  which  he  cat)  not  please  to  do,  because  jl 
sustain  their  own  existence  by  a  little  of  the  ihey  are  contrary  to  his  own  nature,  or  his  own  li 
deed's  breads  which  they  steal  now  and  then  un- ,  laws.  God  can  not  make  darkness  light,  nor  light  i| 
noticed— I  say,  il  all  this  be  true,  who  would  not  darkness;  truth,  error,  nor  error,  truth.  He  can!, 
choose  the  devil  for  a  baker?  not  lie,  nor  deny  himself.  He  can  not  make  ajl 

BtK  to«o«cluAle,  permit  to  sa^.^lbat  the  spiritual  ;  being  equal  with  himself;  a  God  can  not  make  a  i, 
bread  which  we  have  recomaiended,  and  shall /God.  If  he  makes  beings  at  all,  they  must  neces- 
eoDtinue  to  recommend,  is  composed  of  those  pre-  |  sarily,  of  course,  have  a  beginning,  which  he  has  ! 
cepts  of  our  Saviour  which  are  “spirit  and  life,”  !  not,  and  must  be  inferior  to  Him  in  their  powers 
and  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  moral  coostitu- I  and  capacities.  We  proceed  one  step  farther, 
tion  of  man.  No  class  or  condition  of  human  be-  !  and  take  a  position  which  militates  directly  against 
ings  can  wander  out  of  the  reach  of  mercy,  nor  use  the  popular  notion  of  endless  misery.  It  is,  that 
means  to  evade  the  demands  of  justice.  Hear  the  |!  the  Deity  can  not  make  a  being  for  ever  wretched ! 
description  which  Moses  gives  of  our  Maker :  ii  Here,  it  may  be  necessary  to  the  argument  to  re- 
“The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  h  mark  that,  there  are  two  kinds  of  power  in  the 
long  sufi'ering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth;  j:  universe,  moral  and  physical.  True,  God  has 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  j|  power  enough,  physically  speaking,  to  make  every 
transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  ii  moral  being  fur  ever  miserable;  but  then  he  can 
clear  the  guilty.”  The  justice  of  God  requires  i  not  do  this,  morally  speaking,  because  his goodness 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  punished;  for,  £very  man  ,  equals  his  omnipotence. 

shall  be  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds,  whether i  To  illustrate;  a  father  sits  at  his  peaceful  fire- 
those  deeds  be  g(X)d  or  evil ;  and  justice  will  have  ;  side  with  his  smiling  babe  in  his  arms.  He  has 
its  demand.  But  the  justice  of  God  can  not  neu- {  sufficient  strength  to  throw  hischild  into  the  flames, 
tralize  his  mercy,  for  “  his  mercy  is  everlasting,”  |  but  it  is  entirely  beyond  his  power,  because  his 
and  “  bis  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.”  i  care  is  so  great  that  it  prompts  him  to  adopt  every 
So  says  the  Psalmist.  An  apostle  hath  said,  that ,  measure  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
God  ''will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to,;  his  oflspring.  Here,  the  opposer  will  say,  per- 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,”  and  also,  that  God  ,  haps,  that  endless  misery  is  designed  for  a  good 
“  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  |  end ;  that  on  the  whole,  it  promotes  the  happiness 
will.”  Put  these  two  independent  declarations  j  of  the  universe  ;  that  it  is  a  grand  display  of  Divine 
together,  and  what  is  the  conclusion?  Ansu'er.— Justice.  But,  for  one,  the  writer  confesses  that 
“  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so,  in  Christ  shall  all ,  he  could  never  Imagine  how  justice  could  be  seen  | 
be  made  alive.”  “  God  is  love,’?,  says  an  apostle ;  |  w’here  it  did  nut  exist.  A  recurrence  here  to  inspi- 1 
and  the  same  apostle  also  says  “  w’e  love  him,  ration  may  be  profitable  in  our  investigation.  Je-| 
because  he  loved  us.”  Our  Saviour  says, !  hovah,  declaring  his  self-existence,  hia  attributes,  ^ 
“  all  things  are  given  me  of  my  Father.”  Again,  i  and  his  intention,  says,  “There  is  no  God  besides 
“  all  that  the  Father  giveth  me  sAoI?  come  to  me,  I  me ;  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour;  *  *  *  I  have 

and  him  that  eometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  ^  sworn  by  myself,  the  w’ord  is  gone  out  of  my 
out;  for  I  came  down  from  Heaven,  not  to  do  mine  i;  mouth  in  righteousness  and  shall  not  return, 
own  will  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.”  Wc  .j  that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue 
have  seen  what  that  will  is,  and  the  Scripture  in- shall  si^ear,  suiely  shall  say.  In  the  Lord  have  I 
forms  us,  that  Christ  “shall  see  of  the  travail  of  ||  righteousness  and  strength.”  We  have  one  ques- 
his  soul  and  be  satisfied” — that  this  mortal  shall  ji  tion  more  to  ask  the  opposer.  How  can  every  one 
put  on  immortality — this  weakness,  power — this  confess  this,  if  millions  are  to  remain  in  bell  for 


strength,  when  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  both. 
Here,  it  will  be  said,  that  G^  will  force  all  to 
come,  but  then  all  hearts  may  not  be  so  perfectly 
reconciled.  So  then,  the  ever-living  God  will  be 
engaged,  during  the  wasteless  ages  of  eternity,  in 
promoting  hypocrisy;  yes,  and  in  punishing  the 
same  beings  for  having  been  guilty  of  the  same 
vice  while  on  earth  !  Oh,  of  all  the  absurd  and 
miserable  systems  that  ever  prevailed  in  our 
world,  that  of  endless  misery  caps  the  climax. 

In  bringing  my  subject  to  a  close,  I  am  desirous 
of  presenting  a  distinct  definition  of  Divine  Sove¬ 
reignty.  “  Power  isau  energy  capable  of  producing 
certain  efi'ects;  and  the  power  of  an  intelligent  be¬ 
ing,  is  the  ability  of  operating  some  designed  ef¬ 
fect.”  The  truth  ie,  the  Soveieigaty  of  God  af¬ 
fords  a  strong  and  irresistible  argument  in  favor  of 
the  ultimate  unity  and  happiness  of  our  race.— 
The  will  of  Deity  is,  to  have  “all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.” 

“  He  ddeth  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  none  can 
stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?” 
“My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my 
pleasure.”  There  is  no  superior  power  to  con¬ 
trol  the  will  of  Jehovah.  Here,  then,  we  rest  as 
on  a  rock.  There  is  an  all-wise  and  perfect  Be¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  aflairs  of  the  universe.  He 
wills  the  final  prevalence  of  purity-and  enjoyment. 
His  sovereignty  will  enable  him  to  carry  that  will 
into  execution.  “Alleluia;  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth.” 

Sandy  Bay,  Mass. 

Fortlit  Mafatinc  end  Advoentt. 

HOLY  FAIRS. 

BY  abgarcs  r.  horto.v. 

I  have  much  faith  in  dreams.  My  attention 
was  engaged  by  one  recorded  in  the  Magazine  and 
Advocate,  by  Apollos.  It  set  my  whole  mind  in 
a  ferment.  I  send  you  the  result  of  my  ideas,  af¬ 
ter  they  had  worked  themselves  clear. 

These  religious  or  holy  fairs  are  increasing  in 
number,  and  extending  their  operations.  In  some 
places  they  have  driven  the  poor  manufacturers 
of  fancy  articles,  out  of  the  market.  Rag  dolls, 
baby  caps,  needle  books  and  pincushions  are  a 
meredrug,  except  at  a  holy  fair.  Those  who  earn-"' 
ed  a  scanty  living  by  making  them,  can  live  by 
them  no  longer;  but  must  try  some  other  labor,  or 
starve,  beg  or  steal.  It  is  useless  to  stem  the  fash¬ 
ion  ;  but  can  it  not  be  directed  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose  ? 

Let  the  holy  fair  misses  and  madams  {lurcbase 
the  goods  ready  made  from  the  poor.  Or  let  some 
enterprizing  young  candidate  for  the  ministry,  or 
venerable  deacon,  or  saintly  spinster,  open  a  holy 
fair  warehouse,  employ  these  poor  persons  to  fill  it 
with  the  necessary  articles,  and  furnish  fairs  with 
goods,  saleswomen,  gipseys  and  waltzers  at  so 
much  per  centum  of  the  proceeds.  This  would 
give  employment  to  those  now  robbed  of  it,  a  lu¬ 
crative  office  to  some  faithful  servant  of  the  church, 
and  allow  our  wealthy  dames  and  lasses  to  spend 
their  time  less  injuriously  to  community. 

Other  benefits  might  be  effected  in  this  way. 
We  have  too  many  moles,  mice,  rats,  cats,  dogs, 
snakes,  snails,  frogs,  toads,  and  lizards.  The  ears, 
eyes,  claws,  tails  and  hides  of  these  pests  might  be 
made  a  necessary  part  of  the  lioly  fair  manufac¬ 
tures.  Employment  would  be  given  to  idle  boys 
and  girls,  in  ridding  us  of  the  superabundance  of 
them.  In  this  employment,  also,  our  young  folks 
would  be  inured  to  the  arts  aud  devices  of  a  hun¬ 
ter’s  life,  and  prepared  to  sustain  the  honors  of 
hardy  back-woodsmen  in  the  far  west,  when  old 
j  enough  to  emigrate  thither.  Care  must  be  taken, 

I  however,  lest  this  desire  of  mingling  natural  and 
artificial  together,  does  not  revive  the  ancient  pun¬ 
ishments  of  shaving  and  cropping  the  human  head 
and  ears! 

But  a  still  greater  good  can  be  effected  by  a  right 
management  of  these  religious  fairs.  By  a  long 
series  of  legislative  enactments,  in  tbe  different 
States  of  our  Union,  lotteries,  gambling  and  va- 
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grancy  have  fallen  inlo  partial*  disrepute  among 
many  pious  and  sober  minded  people.  The  effects 
have  been  lamentable.  The  unfortunate  class  of 
people  engaged  in  the^  things  have  become  out¬ 
casts  from  society,  and  are  generally  despised  and 
condemned.  It  is  in  the  power  of  holy  fairs  to 
raise  up  these  bowed  down,  and  again  render  them 
respectable  in  society.  Now  they  drudge  in  theser-  • 
viceofsatan.  Buttheycan  be  employed  in  thela-|j 
Itor  of  the  Lord  ;  and  that  without  any  change  of  i; 
their  vocations.  Let  the  lottery  men  be  hired  to  at-  !1 
tend  holy  fairs  to  sell  tickets  in  religious  lotteries,  j| 
of  which  the- highest  prizes  shall  be  “everlasting! 
life”  “life”and  “year” memberships inthe various !■ 
religious  associations  of  the  day,  and  the  lower  pri-  ij 
zes  may  be  Bibles,  Testaments,  tracts  and  verse-  ii 
a-day  crockery.  The  gamblers  maybe  furnished  j| 
with  holy  stocked  canls,  loaded  dice^  sweat-cloths, 
roulette  tables,  dominoes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  be  em-  h 
ployed  in  winning  stakes  for  the  Lord’s  Treasury.  || 
And  let  the  vagrants  be  made  drunk  with  nitrous  I 
oxide  gas  (I  would  not  allow  them  wine  or  ardent 
spirits  on  any  account!)  and  opium,  to  beg,  box, 
dance  and  caper  for  the  diversion  of  the  company. 
All  these  might  be  allowed  from  60  to  75  per  cent, 
of  their  winnings  and  gleanings,  as  compensation 
for  their  services,  and  the  best  mode  of  rewarding  j 
the  most  skilful,  and  sharpening  the  talents  of  the  | 
rest.  The  per  centage  may  seem  too  high  to|i 
those  unaciiuainled  with  the  allowances  of  General  i 
Agents  and  collectors  for  other  benevolent  and  reli-  , 
gious  operations;  but  I  am  informed  that  these  last  | 
sometimes  receive  even  more  than  the  above  rates  ji 
-—sometimes  all  they  collect-^Un  their  services.  j 

In  this  manner  I  would  elevate  this  degraded  | 
and  despised  class  of  community — make  their  now  i 
abused  employments  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  j 
church —relieve  our  delicate  fair  ones  from  the 
drudgeries  they  now  must  submit  to,  and  reform 
the  foolish  notions  of  community  in  regard  to  the 
immoiality,  and  vulgarity  of  blacklegging,  furtune¬ 
telling,  boxing,  hurdy-gurdying,  and  beggary  !  j 

I  might  add  other  details,  but  as  the  foregoing  i 
may  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  absurd  and  licen-  | 
tious  prejudices  of  Univcrsalists  against  holy  fairs,  | 
and  lead  others  to  think  of  their  still  further  exten¬ 
sion  and  improvement,  I  close  for  the  present. 

Forth*  MMikztiie  ind  Ad?oc«u. 

PULPIT  ELOQUENCE. 

BY  BETA. 

A  retrospect  of  Anti<|uity  will  display  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  power  of  elo<|uence,  when  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  feelings  and  passions  of  man.  It  would 
be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  particularly  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  attended  the  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  when  like  the  bolt  of  heaven,  they  pierced, 
or,  like  the  sunshine  of  morning,  thay  soothed,  soft¬ 
ened,  or  exhilirated  the  mind,  any  farther  than  to 
observe,  that  their  audiences  were  deeply  impressed  i 
with  the  importance  and  dignity  of  their  subjects, 
so  that  they  needed  only  direction  and  impulse  to 
send  them  along.  When  we  admire,  then,  the 
efficacy  of  elo(|uence,  in  exciting  and  ruling  the  ■ 
mind,  we  naturally  incpiirc  into  the  qualities  which 
those  orators  so  successfully  applied.  Shall  we 
mention  that  Demosthenes  was  unencumbered 
with  the  learning  of  Greece? — that,  though  So¬ 
crates  was  the  depository  of  all  that  learning,  yet 
he  was  a  mere  holiday  declaimer,  cotiipared  to 
Demosthenes  ?  Let  us  only  consult  our  own 
feelings;  and  we  shall  discover  that  learning  is 
lifeless,  unless  animated  and  inspired  by  the  fer¬ 
vors  of  the  soul. 

The  answer  of  the  Grecian  orator,  that  action 
was  the  great  qualilication  of  the  orator,  is  only 
putting  the  efl'ect  for  the  cause  ;  attributing  to  ac¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  expression  of  passion  and  teeling, 
what  depends  entirely  upon  passion  and  feeling. 
With  this  explanation,  his  reply  was  the  resfionse 
of  an  oracle  ;  worthy  his  practice  and  wisdom. 

These  remarks  apply  seriously,  and  forcibly  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  delegated 
by  the  Almighty,.to  cnlbrce  his  doctrines,  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  reign  of  peace  ;  to  plant  iorthe  minds  of 
manhind,  that  love,  charity,  faith  and  righteotia- 
nsts,  so  gloriously  taught  and  enforced  by  the  Re¬ 


deemer’s  precepts  and  example ;  and  to  arause  to 
benevolence,  and  prompt  to  action,  those  who  arc 
regardless  of  their  own  present  happiness,  and  of 
the  welfare  of  those  around  them.  To  be  sure, 
they  must  address  the  understanding;  but  it  must 
be  through  the  heart ;  a  cold  assent  of  reason,  is  as 
“filthy  rags.”  How  important,  then,  that  he  w’ho 
pleads  with  mankind  ;  that  he  who  strives  lowrest 
from  the  Partialist  the  fiery  sceptre  with  which  he 
embroils  the  world,  and  lights  up  in  the  hearts  of 
men  the  fires  of  hell;  who  would  lead  thewander- 
cr  to  the  waters  of  life,  and  divest  him  of  prejudice; 
and  who,  finally,  points  out  and  displays  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  Father,  and  the  exceeding  brightness 
of  his  glory — how  important  that  he  should  have 
power  to  reach  the  recessesof  the  heart;  "to  drag 
forth  the  wrong  that  lurks  there,  and  purify  and 
cleanse  it  from  all  false  impiessions  in  regard  to  the 
future  destiny  of  the  soul. 

Ye  ministers,  reflect  and  look  around  ;  consider 
the  importance  of  your  charge  ;  and  if  benevolence 
dwell  in  your  hearts,  the  cause  of  Truth  will  ne¬ 
ver  fall. 

For  (ht  MtXatio*  anU  AdTocatt. 


A  BRIEF  “EXPERIENCE.” 

That  man  is  naturally  a  religious  being,  I  think  | 
is  fully  manifest  from  the  facility  and  ease  with  i 
which  moral  and  religious  impressions  are  made| 
upon  the  mind  of  youth.  We  know  that  the  youth-  i 
ful  intellect  is  capable,  at  a  very  early  period,  of 
receiving  impressions,  which  are  not  unfrequentlyj 
as  lasting  as  life  ;  and  that  religious  truth,  if  pre-1 
sented  in  its  primitive  purity,  is  notone  of  the  least 
attractive  objects,  or  one  that  makes  the  least  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  these  im¬ 
pressions  are  generally  the  most  durable  of  all,  and 
no  change  of  external  condition,  or  even  of  religious 
opinions,  can  entirely  erase  them.  With  these 
remarks,  my  own  experience  will  fully  accord. 

Perhaps  my  mind  was  not  exercised  in  matters 
of  religion  at  as  early  a  period  as  that  of  many 
others  ;  owing,  probably,  to  my  parents  not  being 
professors.  Yet  as  early  as  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  my  mind  was  distinctly  impressed  with  vari¬ 
ous  ideas  of  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  the  latter  of 
which,  I  verily  believed  to  be  a  deep  pit  some¬ 
where,  (I  know  not  where,)  literally  burning  with  ! 
fire  and  brimstone,  hotter  than  a  furnace  seven 
times  heated,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  man¬ 
kind  w'ould  welter  in  undying  agony,  throughout 
the  ceaseless  ages  of  eternity.  And  so  strong  was 
the  impression,  that  my  midnight  slumbers  have  ; 
been  disturbed  by  fearful  forebodings  of  this|| 
fabled  pit  of  wo,  to  that  degree,  that  I  imagined  j| 
the  monarch  of  the  infernal  regions  had  come,  in  [| 
person,  to  drag  me  down  to  his  direful  abode  ofij 
misery.  But  after  sometime  these  impressions  i' 
wore  off,  so  as  not  to  have  much  influence  upon  !! 
my  life  and  actions.  From  this  time,  nothing  of 'I 
importance  occurred,  till,  by  sickness  and  the  rava-  li 
ges  of  death.  I  was  deprived  of  that  earthly  com- 1 
forter,  a  mother,  and  forced  to  take  up  my  abode  j 
with  strangers.  I 

I  was  now  nine  years  of  age.  My  new  gnar- 1 
dians  were  Congregationalists — rigid  adherants  to  i 
Calvinism  in  its  original  state,  and  with  all  its  na- 1 
tive  deformity.  Of  course,  I  must  be  trained  up  ^ 
“  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” ! 
Consequently,  (in  addition  to  the  regular  services ; 
of  the  sanctuary,)  I  was  instructed  in  the  Cate- 1 
chism  at  least  once  a  week.  I  can  not  now  par- 1 
ticularly  describe  the  effect  which  these  Icssiins  i 
had  upon  my  mind.  They  served,  in  a  great  de- 1 
gree,  to  create  in  me  a  spirit  of  negligence  and  i| 
carelessness,  if  not  of  disgust  and  contempt  toevery  Ii 
thing  like  religious  instruction.  I  contracted  habits  '■ 
of  profanity.  Sabbath-breaking,  deceit,  disohedi-  I 
ence,  and  many  other  vices,  from  the  recollection  ■ 
of  which,  my  heart  even  now  recoils  with  horror.  | 
Oh,  how  blighting,  how  chilling  and  withering  to 
all  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  are  the  gall¬ 
ing  tnanacles  of  error,  when  fastened  by  bigotry 
and  $uper$titum.  But  ibis  was  not  all.  I  leod 
la  the  Catechism,  “that  Ood  did,  from  all  eternity, 
elect  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  pass  by  and 
foreordain  others  to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  to 


death  itself,  and  the  pains  of  hell  forever.”  This 
led  me  to  the  following  conclusion  :  if  I  am  elect¬ 
ed  an  heir'  of  glory  and  immortal  felicity,  all  is 
well,  I  am  safe,  and  nothing  can  endanger  my 
hope  of  eternal  life.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  was 
“  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction,”  I  felt 
that  preaching,  however  earnest — do  religious  in¬ 
struction,  however  good  the  intentions  of  those  who 
gave  it,  could  possibly  avert  the  awful  doom. 
Hence  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  the  mind  just 
begins  to  expand,  and  would,  if  properly  guided, 
“  look  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God,”  I  set¬ 
tled  down  into  a  state  of  cold  indifference  border¬ 
ing  on  skepticism.  I  remained  in  this  deplorable 
condition  something  more  than  one  year.  About 
this  time,  the  Methodists  began  to  hold  meetings 
in  the  neighborhood  where  I  resided.  They,  like 
all  other  new  sects  when  they,  for  the  first  time, 
commenced  preaching  in  any  place,  were  de¬ 
nounced  as  heretics,  and  unworthy  the  confidence 
of  all  good  men.  The  Cungregatioualists,  there¬ 
fore,  refused  to  unite  with  them  in  their  public  ser¬ 
vices,  or  social  meetings,  and  one  go^  deacon 
went  so  far  as  to  say  he  could  not  bid'  them  “  God 
speed.”  In  this  state  of  affairs,  my  curiosity  w'as 
considerably  excited,  and  I  desired  to  hear  the  new 
preacher.  It  was  sometime,  however,  before  I 
obtained  permission ;  but  prejudiee  was  at  last, 
forced  to  yield  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  I  was 
sufl'ered  to  hear  him.  The  preaching,  singing, 
and  all  the  devotional  exercises  were  so  difl'^rent 
from  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard  before,  that  Iwas 
soon  prepossessed  in  their  favor.  I  continued  to 
attend  their  meetings,  and  the  more  I  ^tended, 
tlie  more  interested  I  became.  In  short  I  soon 
became  a  seeker  of  what  1  then  thought  was  reli¬ 
gion.  In  this  state  of  mind  I  continued  for  nearly 
two  years,  using  every  possible  means  to  obtain 
that  great  and  mysterious  change,  which  I  then 
believed  constituted  the  essence  of  religion,  and  to 
be  essentially  necessary  to  my  eternal  lei  icily. 
But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  had  better  things 
in  store  for  me.  He  had  determined  that  when  I 
became  a  convert,  it  should  be  to  tbo  truth,  and 
that  “  the  truth  should  make  me  free  indeed.” 

At  this  time  I  hardly  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
being  in  the  universe,  as  a  Universalist.  I  liad,  to  be 
sure,  heard  the  name,  but  it  was  associated  with  all 
that  was  disgusting  and  horrible,  and  I  was  taught  to 
believe  the  doctrine  a  device  of  the  devil,  and  that 
its  advocates  were  his  emissaries. 

Such  were  my  views  and  feelings,  when  a 
change  in  external  circumstances  brought  me  into 
a  neighborhood  of  “  that  sect  which  is  every  where 
sjwkea  against,”  and  I  was  persaaded  to  attend 
one  of  their  meetings.  I  did  not,  of  course,  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  any  thing  like  candor,  reason,  or 
common  sense  In  the  prcachi^,  but  I  was  greatly, 
yes,  happily  disappointed.  The  deep  and  fervent 
aspirations  of  the  heart  as  the  speaker  addressed 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  the  humble  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  completely  disarmed  me  of 
all  my  prejudices,  and  I  stood  forth,  unshackled 
by  bigoti^  and  superstition,  a  sincere  inquirer  after 
truth.  The  remaining  services  of  the  day  served 
but  to  increase  my  conviction,  that  I  was  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  And  I 
left  church  that  day  w  ith  the  full  determination  to 
examine  the  8u?5*ct  for  myself,  and,  if  possible, 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  I  commenced 
reading  the  Bible  in  order  “  to  piove  all  things,” 
being  willing  to  “  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ;” 
but  it  seemed  lika  a  new  hook  to  me.  When  I 
read  in  St.  PaDPs  first  letter  to  Timothy,  that 
“  God  our  Saviour  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,”  it 
was  new  language  to  me,  although  I  could  recol¬ 
lect  of  reading  the  whole  epistle  several  limes.  I 
continued  to  search  for  the  truth  till,  to  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  of  my  soul,  I  found  “  the  pearlof  great 
price.”  “And  having  obtained  help  from  God,  I 
continued”  firm  and  unwraveflnff  in  the  faith  of 
a  world’s  salvation  “  unto  this  d^ and  I  am 
determined  “  at  1  have  received  Christ  Jetoa  the 
!  Lord,  so  to  walk  in  Mm.**  9.  Q. 

ComiUms,  Mmrtk  30, 1837. 
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For  the  Mugozfoe  oimI  Advocmte. 

A  VOICE  TO  YOUTH . CHAPTER  X. 

BY  REV.  J.  M.  AUSTIN. 

aKLIOIOUS  OPI.NIO.NS.  (CO.NCLUDED.) 

In  foriiiinj  your  religious  opinions,  I  can  not 
too  strongly  urge  upon  your  attention  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  faithfully  perusing  the  .Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  volume  of  inspi¬ 
ration  should  he  your  constant  companion.  You 
should  be  |)erfcctly  familiar  with  its  contents — 
with  all  Its  prominent  precepts  and  doctrines. 

In  |)erusing  the  .Scriptures,  let  plain,  common 
sense  be  your  guide  m  regard  to  their  teachings. 
From  the  languages  in  which  the  IJitde  was  ori¬ 
ginally  written — from  its  freipient  allusions  to  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  to  sayings  and  maxims,  to  forms 
of  government  and  the  condition  of  nations,  as  all 
these  existed  at  the  different  and  ilistant  tunes 
when  its  several  ])urtiuns  were  penned — it  is  to  be 
expected  that  allusions  will  occasionally  be  made 
in  that  book,  which  we  can  not  now  fully  under¬ 
stand — and  an  understanding  of  which  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  of  little  avail.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
your  object  in  perusing  the  word  of  Cod,  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  the  Icadinsi  (/ortrincs,  the  great, 
general  principles,  which  it  inculcates.  A  little 
candid  attention  will  .satisfy  you,  that  a  peifect 
harmony  exists  throughout  its  pages — that  there 
are  certain  important  doctrines  characterized  by 
truth,  wisdom  and  the  purest  benevolence,  every¬ 
where  proclaimed  in  that  blessed  volume.  And  a 
comparison  between  the  teachings  of  Nature  and 
the  prominent  declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  will 
convince  every  enlightened  mind  that  'here  is  a 
perfect  harmony  between  them,  and  that  both 
have  proceeded  from  the  same  source. 

If  you  observe  a  passage  of  Scripture  which, 
at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  contradict  the  lead¬ 
ing  principles  proclaimed  in  the  Scriptures,  it 
should  receive  your  eat  nest  attention  and  a  criti¬ 
cal  examination.  You  should  be  slow  to  admit 
to  your  own  mind,  that  it  is  contradictory.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  found — ascer¬ 
tain  who  was  its  author,  and  to  whom  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  what  were  the  circumstances  of  both 
parties — and  learn  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the 
subject  that  is  treated  upon.  If  k  contains  words 
of  varying  or  of  a  disputed  meaning,  criticise  those 
words ;  ascertain  their  origin,  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  used,  and  the  meaning  they  are  made  to 
convoy  in  other  portions  of  the  inspired  writings. 
Consult  the  opinions  of  writers  of  different  sects, 
in  regard  to  its  signification — and,  in  fine,  let  no 
measures  within  your  power,  be  lacking,  that  will 
throw  light  upon  the.  subject.  If  you  faithfully 
pursue  this  course,  with  your  minds  open  to  con¬ 
viction,  you  can  become  perfectly  satisfied  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  teachings  of  every  such  passage — and 
you  will  also  become  perfectly  assured  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  cha¬ 
racterized  wholly  by  the  purest  philanthropy,  and 
the  most  impartial  love  and  kindness. 

Frequent  meditation  upon  the  character  of  God, 
as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  works  of 
nature,  is  another  valuable  means  of  obtaining 
correct  views  of  religion.  The  Bible  declares  that 
Jehovah  possesses  inhiiite  wisdom,  omnipotent 
power,  and  boundless  and  impartial  goodness. — 
And  nature  in  every  part,  in  every  operation,  pro¬ 
claims  that  its  Author  possesses  the  same  charac¬ 
teristics.  Christians  of  every  sect  unite  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  these  attributes  to  Deity.  Here,  then,  are 
settled,  undisputed  |iremises,  from  which  you  can 
proceed  with  satisfactory  certainty,  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  respecting  the  purposes  and  dealings  of 
God,  in  regard  to  man.  To  attribute  any  work  or 
design  to  the  Maker,  which  would  contradict  the 
existence  or  perfect  influence  of  either  of  these 
attributes,  would  evidently  be  erroneous.  No  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  more  certain  than  this. 

Let  these  tests  be  applied  to  the  design  of  Je¬ 
hovah  in  creating  man— evidently  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  subject  that  can  engross  the  attention  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  To  say  that  the  Maker  has  formed 


an  intelligeiH  and  sensitive  being,  with  a  determi- 1 
nation  or  foreknowledge,  that  his  existence  should  : 
result  in  ceaseless  wretchedness,  would  evidently  | 

I  be  very  erroneous ;  because  it  plainly  impeaches 
!'  the  perfection  of  one  of  the  most  proiniiieiit  at-  j 
j!  tributes  of  God,  viz.  bis  goodness.  Either,  Deity 

|!  is  not  impartially  good,  or  he  never  formed  man 
j  for  this  destiny,  or  with  a  knowledge  of  its  arrival.  | 

I I  One  of  these  seiilimeiits  must,  therefore,  be  re- ; 
iljected  by  every  consistent  mind.  You  must  either  j 
Ij  deny  God's  goodness,  or  deny  that  lie  formed  his 
II  creatures,  determining  or  knowing  that  ceaseless, 
ji  evil  would  be  their  fate.  The  two  propositions  | 
jl  can  not  exist  together.  Goodness  would  rather 

'  have  influenced  Jehovah  not  to  create  the  being 
'  at  all,  if  this  terrific  end  could  not  be  avoided. 

!  To  declare  that  the  Creator  formed  man  fora  good 
I  pin  pose,  but  that  some  unforeseen  accident,  some 
'  unanticipated  contingency  transjiired,  contrary  to 
j  the  expectation  and  will  of  God,  which  plunges ; 
!  the  creature  into  interminable  wo,  would  plainly  ; 
I  overthrow  the  wisdom,  the  foreknowledge  and 
I  omni|)ercipience  of  Deity  ;  and  must,  therefore,  i 
i'  be  erroneous.  .4nd  to  insist  that  Jehovah  has  not  I 
I  power  to  prevent  his  creatures  from  experiencing  I 
this  horrid  doom,  or  has  not  power  to  carry  into  , 
full  and  perfect  execution  all  his  plans  for  the; 
j  benefit  of  man,  is  equally  opposed  to  his  omnipo-  | 
j  tence,  and  must  be  erjually  untrue.  This  is  a  le- 1 
j'  gitimate  course  of  reasoning,  and  you  can  pro-  j 
jl  perly  and  safely  pursue-  it.  The  premises  are  ] 
i|  tiniversally  acknowledged  to  be  correct — the  logic  j 
|:  is  plain  and  unimpeachable — and  the  conclusions  ' 
jl  as  unavoidable  and  certain,  as  they  are  cheering 
r  to  the  kind  and  benevolent  heart.  Believe  no  sen- 
;  timent, — however  popular,  or  however  strongly 
I  enforced  by  threats,  or  denunciations,  or  appeals 
j  to  your  fears, — that  violates  the  legitimate  influ- 
||  ence  of  the  wisdom,  power,  or  goodness  of  God. 

||  Try  every  sentiment  you  may  hear  proclaimed,  by 
these  tests  of  the  Creator’s  attributes.  Whatever 
coincides  with  them,  believe — whatever  contra¬ 
dicts,  reject,  as  clearly  erroneous. 

Remember  there  is  an  infinite  difference  be¬ 
tween  allowing  mankind  to  suffer  the  assaults  of 
sin  and  evil,  for  a  season,  to  terminate  in  their 
amendment,  purity  and  happiness;  and  in  permit- 
||  ting  these  foes  to  torment  them  endlessly !  The 
|j  former — illustrated  in  the  case  of  Joseph  and  bis 
jl  brethren — is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  purest  | 
||  beuevolence  and  love,  and  would  be  approbated  | 
||  by  angelic  hosts  and  beatified  spirits.  But  the 
jj  latter  is  directly  and  forever  op|)osed  to  every  im- 
■|  pulse  of  goodness,  holiness  and  mercy  ;  and  were 
>j  it  true,  would  enshroud  heaven  with  everlasting 

I  mourning,  and  fill  its  celestial  courts  with  weep- 
||  ing  and  lamentation.  For,  surely,  nothing  could 
H  more  deeply  afflict  the  pure  and  s|)otles3  denizens 
||  of  a  higher  world,  than  an  assurance  that  sin  and 
!|  wretchedness  were  to  be  forever  perpetuated,  and 
jj  allowed  to  prey  upon  beings  capable,  under  pro- 
I'  per  influences  and  proper  instruction,  of  equalling 

I I  the  angels,  in  holiness  and  love  ! 

|l  In  measuring  the  benefits  which  men  can  ex- 
!i  pect  to  receive  from  God,  especially  m  another 
jl  life,  let  not  the  standard  be  man’s  worthiness— for 
j  that,  alas!  at  best,  can  truly  demand  but  little — 

;|  but  let  the  gifts  of  the  Creator  be  measured  by 
||  the  desire  and  capability  of  the  infinite  Donor ! 

I  He  who  has  but  little,  can  give  but  little  to  ob- 
I  jectsof  charity  ;  but  he  who  has  much — who  has 
I  an  infinity  of  resources  at  command— can  ration- 
I  ally  be  expected  to  give  in  accordance  to  his  bound- 
I  less  means. 

1  There  are  two  extremes  relating  to  religion,  into 
{which  you  should  sedulously  avoid  tunning,  viz. 
infidelity  and  fanaticism.  The  one  rejects  the 
most  reasonable  propositions— the  other  believes 
the  most  unreasonable,  when  enforced  by  fear. — 

I  They  form  the  extreme  outposts  of  incredulity 
I  and  credulity.  Both  indicate  the  weakness  in 
which  the  human  mind  is  sometimes  permitted  to 
exist,  and  both  are  unworthy  rational  beings. — 
Minds  of  such  character,  approximate  to  each 
other  much  nearer  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Take  off  the  restraint  of  fear  from  the  fanatic, 


I  without  enlightening  the  mind,  and  at  one  leap, 
j  he  goes  into  infidelity.  Bring  the  powerful  im- 
,  pulse  of  fear  to  bear  upon  the  skeptic,  and  he  bc- 
j  comes  the  raging  and  illiberal  fanatic !  The  sound. 

I  well-balanced  mind,  occupies  the  medium  ground 
;  between  these  extremes.  While  it  adopt.s  all  that 
is  reasonable  on  every  suliject,  it  rej«-cts  every  thing 
unreasonable,  without  permifiiiig  fear  to  iunuence 
its  conclusions  in  ihe  h  ast.  That  medium  ground, 
which  is  liasetl  upon  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
every  youth  who  would  be  saved  from  errors,  de¬ 
grading  and  distre.ssmg.  should  be  cautious  to 
occupy. 

Has  yotir  mind  become  entanghvl  in  the  dark, 
mystic  web  of  the  skeptic  ? — has  your  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  snprein**,  intelligent  Creator, 
been  for  a  moment  shaken  ?  <  Jo  out  at  evening, 

and  gaze  U]>on  tlie  bright  stars  of  heaven^.  What 
beauty — what  order — what  harmony  !  Ail  speed¬ 
ing  with  inconceivable  velocity,  in  their  vast  cir¬ 
cles,  yet  with  no  interference — no  confusion.  Re¬ 
flect  jalmly  on  that  Bower — 

I  “ - wl;o*i«  liiiffpr  ^pt  ari^Kt 

This  ni.ichiop,  v.  illi  i:ll  its 

TliGUf'li  i;itcr\ o)veil,  exact. - ** 

Could  chance,  or  the  operation  of  unintelligent 
laws,  call  into  being  all  those  mighty  orbs,  and 
clothe  them  w  ith  beauty,  and  arrange  them  in  or¬ 
der  ?  Could  chance  trace  out  their  vast  orbits,  give 
them  an  itiipetus  which  no  power  less  than  omnipo¬ 
tence  can  arrest,  and  originate  those  laws  by  which 
all  their  movements  are  guided  and  controlled  ! 
In  your  candid  moments,  when  reason  has  the  un¬ 
controlled  ascendancy,  you  can  not  bring  your 
mind  to  this  puerile  coiicluslnn.  Examine  criti¬ 
cally,  and  uiiderstandingly,  the  argument  which 
the  poet  draws  from  the  starry  heavens — 

,  “ - Much  ilc<itD 

!•  MSD  in  all  their  inutiuaa,  all  their  roakea; 

Dnsifn  implies  intcUifience,  and  art: 

That  can't  be  from  ourselves— or  man;  lliat  art 
Mun  scarce  can  compreheiiil,  cnuld  man  brslow  t 
Who,  million,  Tureign  lo  the  smallest  grain. 

Shut  through  masses  of  enormous  weight? 

Who  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  asiume 
j  Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly?' 

I  Has  matter  ipnate  mutioa?  Then  esch  atom 

I  Asserting  its  iiidiiputuble  right 

I  ..  ,  -To  dance,  would  form  a  universe  of  dost, 
j  lliu  niulter  none?  Then  whence  these  glorious  forms 

I  And  boundless  flights,  fruiu  shnpelets,  and  reposed  ? 

^  Has  multer  more  than  motion?  Has  it  thought, 

I  Judgment  anrl  genius  ?  Is  it  deeply  learned 

I  In  matliemnlics?  lias  it  framed  such  laws. 

Which,  but  to  guess,  a  Newton  made  immorla' ? 

If  so,  how  esch  sage  atom  laughs  at  roe, 

Who  think  a  clod  inferior  to  a  man! 

If  art  to  form,  and  counsel  to  conduct — 

And  that  with  greater,  far,  than  human  skill — 

Resides  not  in  esch  block— a  GoSkead  rei^na! 

Oraot  then,  invisible,  eternal  Mind ; 

That  granted,  all  ia  aolved _ ” 

When  attempts  are  made  to  unsettle  yonr  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  see  that  you 
are  not  led  astray  by  cavilling  and  sophistry,  on 
points  of  no  importance.  The  skeptic  himself, 
j  can  but  acknowledge  the  great  value  of  the  moral 
I  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  He  must  admit,  that 
I  to  cause  harmony,  brotherly  kindne-ws  and  peace, 
ito  prevail  throughout  the  habitations  of  man — to 
allow  the  human  race  to  enjoy  all  the  happinesa 
of  which  tliey  are  capable  in  this  world — all  that 
is  requisite,  is  the  universal  diffusion  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  practice  of  the  rules  of  moral  conduct  en¬ 
joined  by  the  Saviour.  Why,  then,  should  they 
Appo^  the  spread  of  a  religion  possessing  these 
i  benign  characteristics  ?  "Will  it  have  a  tendency 
I  to  cause  men  to  live  in  that  virtuous  and  peaceful 
manner,  so  requisite  to  public  welfare,  by  taking 
I  from  them'that  volume  that  only  can  lead  them 
into  such  a  course  of  life  ?  Call  upon  the  skep¬ 
tic  for  a  system  of  religion  or  morals,  that  ha* 
more  valuable  properties — that  will  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  make  men  virtuous,  peaceful  and  hap¬ 
py— that  will  infuse  brighter  prospects  or  sweeter 
hopes  into  the  mind,  than  that  contained  in  tht 
New  Testament.  And  never  forsake  your  adh«- 
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fence  «o  (iospel  of  the  Redeemer,  until  that  I 
better  system  is  put  into  your  jiossession.*  | 

In  rei^ard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes-  . 
taiiieut,^  there  is  a  short  method  of  reasoning, 
that  slioiil  i  have  a  satisfying  influence  n{)on  your  | 
minds.  Tliat  book  could  not  have  been  written !' 
by  wicked  and  deceitful  men.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  rational  motive  that  could  influence 
gacli  men  to  forge  a  volume,  which,  in  every  hue*!: 
deeply  condemns  their  own  conduct,  and  holds  j| 
tlisni'up  to  the  reprehension  of  their  fellow-be-;' 
iu''s.  What  ( ould  induce  bad,  corrupt  men,  to 
compose  a  book  containing  the  most  jicifect  code  i 
of  morals  of  wiiirh  the  human  mind  can  conceive  ! , 
Could  such  men  have  w  ritten  >iuch  a  volume  ?  No.  i| 
The  New  Testament  must  have  been  written,  then,  | 
'by  men  of  virtue  and  integrity — men  who  felt  the  , 
value  of  its  instructions.  And  certainly  men  ofi 
this  character  would  not  deliberately  pen  what! 
thev  knew  to  lie  false  !  Thus  the  very  existence 
of  the  New  Testament  among  us,  is  one  of  the!’ 
most  convincing  proofs  of  its  truth. f  | 

•  Feimlc-s  can  not  be  too  much  on  llieir  guard  against  , 
the  as--aiilts  of  skepticism.  .Notbing  appears  more  nnna- ; 
t'lral  and  abhorrent,  than  a  female  skeptic.  It  seems  ini- 
possible  that  any  woman  can  become  so,  wbo  is  awareof 
the  act'tal  indaeiicas  of  (Jbristiaiiity,  and  of  tbe  immense 
berietit  if  has  r  inferred  upon  her  sex.  Is  it  inquired,;' 
what  h.is  Chriaiaiiiiy  done  especially  for  woman  T  1  an-  J, 
swer — it  found  her  sex  degraded  and  debased — the  slave  p 
of  m.in — viewed  as  only  lilted  to  abide  his  bidding  and  | 
s  ibsjrve  his  plaas  ires.  I’rom  this  low  estate,  Chri.stiatii-  Ij 
ty  has  raised  woman  up  to  an  equality  with  the  other  sex,  |j 
ill  a  moral  and  mental  point  of  view — it  has  made  lierj! 
tlie  coiiipanion  of  man,  iaUsad  of  his  slave — and  enabled  ' 
her  to  bscoms  the  sharer,  of  bis  joys,  liis  trininplts,  and  'i 
his  acqiiiremeiiLs.  All  llie  moral  and  intellectual  advan- 1| 
tages  that  femilas  enjoy  in  ChrLstian  lands,  above  the, 
niemliers  of  the  same  sex  in  savage  and  ignorant  nations,  j! 
lias  been  procured  .solely  tliroiigh  tlie  ameliorating  and'' 
heavenly  influences  of  tbe  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ!  Look  !{ 
abroad  over  the  earth.  Wherever  Christianity  sheds  its  h 
benign  light,  females  are  elevated,  improved,  respected  ! 
and  honored — wherever  Christianity  is  nut  knuttn,  there  I 
tliey  continue  tlie  degraded,  wretched  servants  of  man  !  i 
Surely,  than,  females  who  are  swayed  by  tlie  principles  | 
of  propriety  and  self-respect — who  desire  their  sex  to  i 
maintain  the  elevated  station  they  now  occupy -who  I 
would  have  their  rights,  their  virtues  respected,  and  their 
mental  and  mond  capabilities  appreciated  and  improved 
— will  not  assist  in  destroying  tliat  lieautiful  system  nf 
Christianity,  which  has  given  them  this  elevation,  and 
which  alone  supports  it.  Neitlicr  will  they  give  their  as-  i 
•istance  or  countenance  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
blind  and  mad  work  of  destruction.  At  least,  no  female 
will  pursue  this  suicidal  policy,  but  she  who  prefers  abnse- 
insnt,  slavery  and  infamy,  to  virtue,  dignity  and  an  hono-  ! 
rahle  equality  with  man — hut  slie  who  chooses  the  dark¬ 
ness,  ignorance,  and  the  licentiousness  of  barbarism,  to 
the  light,  elevation  and  modesty  of  civilization. 

t  There  are  two  wo-.ks  lately  published  upon  tlie  evi-  j 
dences  of  Christianitv,  which  I  would  especially  recom¬ 
mend  to  youth,  as  of'  immense  value,  viz. — “  An  Argil-  | 
ment  for  Christianity,"  by  I.  D.  Williamson,  and  “  Chris-  ! 
tianity  against  Infidelity, "  by  T.  B.  Thayer.  | 


For  tli«  Mafasiiit  ami  A«|voe«U. 

REPLY  TO  MINOR. 

J  ustice  to  myself  rcfitiirea  some  remerks  on  your 
late  article,  addressed  to  tlie  readers  of  this  paper, 
on  “  occasional  preaching,”  in  which  you  have  im¬ 
puted  to  me  a  character  I  am  unwilling  to  bear. 
Whatever  may  he  your  opinion,  “  with  resjiect  to 
theological  seminaries,  ministerial  qualifications, 
tests  of  fellowship.”  is  n  matter  that  does  not  par¬ 
ticularly  belong  to  me  to  discuss  with  you,  as  I  am 
not  informed  what  kind  of  "  management”  you 
would  have.  C<>nsc(|uently,  I  shall  devote  my 
attention  to  such  [lortions  of  your  article,  as  allude 
to  me  personally. 

In  your  second  paragraph,  you  say,  ”  I  ventured 
to  transtnit  to  Br.  Grosh  sooie  of  my  thoughts  upon 
the  subject,”  (occasional  peeaching,)  “  ret|ue$tii)g 
him,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  notice  the  scrap,” 
etc.  Now,  Sir,  did  you  pen  this  sentence  to  in¬ 
form  the  reader,  that  I  had  intruded  ?  that  you 
did  not  call  on  me  also  to  answer  your  article? 
Rest  assured,  Sir,  that  I  never  should  have  noticed 
your  ”  scrap,”  had  you  ooC  called  upon  me  to  do 
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it.  Again  you  soy,  **  by  reference  to  tbe  Sliniiiee ! 
of  the  Niagiira  Association  it  will  be  seen  thatBr. ! 
Hammunii  (together  with  the  members  of  the; 
Council)  bruuglit  maltcrsto  his  liking.  Thereso-i 
lutioii  w  as  adopted.”  Strange  that  1  cannot  see 
it.  1  find  Dotiiiiig  in  the  Minutes,  that  describes 
ivliat  I  like,  or  whut  I  dislike.  But  suppose  I  hud 
brought  iiiatlers  to  iiiy  liking,  w'ould  you  have' 
done  less,  if  you  could  ?  Tbe  resolution.  What ! 
resolution  /  One  that  declares  how  much,  or  how  . 
little  a  preacher  must  {oeacli  to  maintain  hisi 
standing,  and  lellow8bi[)?  It  this  be  your  meaning, ' 
1  woutii  ies[)eclfuily  iufurm  you,  that  I  have  never  I 
voted  |<>r  any  such  resolution,  nor  do  1  believe  1 1 
shall,  very  soon.  True,  tlie  lieiiesee  Association  j 
reijuires  liiat  a  person  sliull  pieaeli  half  of  the 
lime,  and  if  you  can  find  any  one  personally  res-  : 
poii'ible  for  tliis  act,  1  have  no  doiibi  lie  would  be 
|»leasetl  with  all  the  information  you  possess. 

Ill  your  third  paragraph,  you  say,  “  lie  seems  to 
make  iigiii  of  anonymous  writings.  Metliiuks  1 
can  stale  fact.-*,”  etc.  What  evidence  have  you 
that  I  make  light  of  such  writings  t  None,  at  all. ' 
Sir,  unless  it  be  with  the  story  of  your  former  let-  , 
ter.  .\iid,  Sir,  when  you  will  make  it  appear 
that  I  am  under  any'  obligation  to  believe  that 
.story,  ujioii  tlie  evidence  you  have  preseiiled  of  its ' 
truth,  1  stand  ready  to  show,  that  you  are  under; 
as  great  an  obligation  to  believe  tbe  reported  re- 
mmciatioiis  of  Uiiiversalists  on  their  death-beds, : 
that  tbriKig  the  Partialist  journals,  and  which  doj 
not  give  the  name,  residence,  or  time  of  the  per- 1 
son’s  death.  Now,  in  your  story,  you  do  not  tell 
us  the  name  of  the  preacher,  the  society,  or  place  | 
where  he  lived,  nor  evenyoui  own.  It  you  really  | 
would  reproach  me,  because  I,  cannot  leceive  such  ; 
accounts  as  evidence,  then  let  it  come.  Neverthe- 1 
less,  your  story  may  be  true;  and  if  so,  I  have  be-  j 
fore  told  you,  that  1  would  never  “advocate  any  | 
resolution  that  wouhl  dislellowslii|)”  him.  Whatj 
more  do  you  want?  j 

1  agree  with  your  two  next  paragraphs,  and ' 
thank  you  for  the  correction  you  have  made.  1 1 
misunderstood  you.  | 

In  your  next,  you  ask  me  where  I  got  this; 
“  eight  or  ten.”  I  ansvver  that  I  took  it  from  your  j 
article.  Your  language  is,  “  he  preaches  statedly  I 
in  his  own  society,  of  which  he  can  not  collect  moicj 
than  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  and  about  the  sarnej 
number  generally,  (sometimes  more)  at  others”  ' 
(not  “of,”  as  you  have  It  in  the  second  edition.)  | 
From  this  who  would  suppose  tliat  your  eongre- | 
gallon  numheretl  from  twenty  to  fifty?  If,  Sir,  as  i 
you  seem  to  say,  “  you  wondered  what  would ! 
come  next  so  destitute  of  truth;”  if“Br.  Ham- j 
mond  lacks  syotpathy” ;  if  he  has  wounded  “the| 
feelings  of  a  friend  with  an  unsparing  hand  :”  and  , 
if  his  “charity  for  the  feelings  of  a  society,  is  ra- 1 
llicr  scanty  here,”  you  can  easily  find  the  oiigin  ’ 
of  my  remarks  in  your  first  version  of  the  story,  j 
Had  you  been  as  industrious  to  correct  your  own 
langiinge.  as  to  make  me  appearlo  a  disadvantage,  | 
y.'Hj  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  accuse  me  of  i 
writing  that  which  is  “entirely  destitute  of  truth.”] 
You  deny  that  you  advised  amendments  to  our  i 
constitution.  You  say,  “  I  think,  gentlemen,  j 
that  circumstances  will  alter  coses.  Of  course  j 
you  see  the  necessity  of  an  amendment,”  etc.  j 
How  could  you  suppose  that  Br.  Grosh  and  my-  ! 
self  could  see  such  necessity,  when  you  did  not  • 
see  it?  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  the  sub- . 
ject  was  so  self-evident,  that  we  must  see  the  ne- ; 
cessif  y  of  amendment  before  any  resolution  could  \ 
be  passed  by  the  Association.  But  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  I  have  some  one  tosee  for  me,  and  hope 
he  will  always  see  right;  especially  if  I  have  be- ; 
come  90  blind  as  to  need  soch  agenoy.  However, , 
at  present,  I  choose  to  state  for  myself  what  I  see, ; 
without  your  interference.  Minor  thinks  that  if  1 1 
should  visit  this  society,  it  is  ten  to  one,  if  I  should  ; 
not  have  repen»anee  preached  to  me.  Now,  Sir,  if' 
you  will  be  so  kind  os  to  inform  me  wherein  I  need  , 
if,  and  can  assure  me  of  any  benefit,  I  will  cheer-  [ 
accept  of  the  service,  and  abundantly  reward  the  | 
laborer.  And  further,  if  it  is  not  convenient  for 
me  to  visit  this  unknown  society,  I  promise  to  ac¬ 


cept  the  services  of  such  an  one  as  yo«  may  Hal 
dis|iosed  to  tend  to  my  rclief> 

Again  you  say,  “  if  our  preachers  are  all 
Br.  Hahnmood  we  should  be  left  aktnc  withoat  a 
shepherd.”  How  do  yoii  know  this  !  Have  I  ever 
told  yon  that  I  would  nut  preach  (u such  a  society  f 
You  know  I  have-not.  Why,  then,  do  you  tell 
twenty  thousand  readers,  that  1  would  not  preach 
to  a  s  K-iety,  because  they  are  too  poor  to  reward 
me.  During  seven  years  which  I  have  preached, 
I  have  travelled  many  thousand  miles  to  preach  to 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  without  receiving  a  farthing, 
or  even  asking  it.  And  now.  Sir,  you  tell  the 
public,  ill  pretty  clearterms,  1  think,  tliatl  preach 
only  for  money ;  that  I  would  not  preach  to  tbe 
p»Mir,  because  they  could  not  pay  me  without  dis¬ 
tress.  If  this  be  your  “  law  of  brotherly  kiudnese 
and  Christian  charity,”  I  hope  never  to  approach 
it. 

One  word  more,  you  have  my  name  without 
cost,  1  can  liave  yours  by  paying  for  it.  Now,  Sir, 
it  is  n(;t  so  mucliyour  name  I  want  as  it  is  some 
evidence  to  support  your  story.  Though  your 
natiic  might  satisfy  me,  it  could  not  the  public  un¬ 
less  they  knew  it.  My  reason  for  preferring  a 
real  to  u  fictitious  signature,  is  to  shield  others 
from  my  own  respousibiliiy.  DilFerent  opinions 
on  different  subjects  exist  atnong  us.  Hence, 
wlien  rlisciissirig  tiiisdilleieiice,  it  is  but  just  every 
author  should  father  his  own  production.  I  donot 
like  to  be  siispocled  of  writing  sentiments  I  do  not 
believe,  nor  do  I  wish  to  shoulder  on  others  senti¬ 
ments  that  are  peculiar  to  myself.  The  manner 
in  which  I  have  noticed  your  article  is  brief  and 
plain.  As  you  are  unknown  to  me,  you  can  uot 
think  me  personally  severe.  I  have  deemed  U 
necessary  to  vindicate  my  own  reputation,  be¬ 
cause  I  considered  it  wantonly  assailed.  This 
circumstance  leads  me  to  conclude  that  you  are  a 
stranger  to  ir»e.  However  good  may  have  been 
your  motives,  the  effect  of  your  article  upon  the 
reader  is  injurious  to  me.  I  intend,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  avoid  all  personal  disputes,  and  haveonlj 
to  regret  that  you  did  not  see  fit  to  notice  my  er¬ 
rors,  without  indulging  in  insinuations  affecting  my 
public  “capacity.”  But  I  thank  God  I  feel  no 
enmity  or  malice  towards  any  one,  and  I  do  most 
devoutly  pray,  that  I  may  ever  be  kept  in  this 
spirit.  Therefore,  I  subscribe  myself,  with  all 
suitable  res [>ect«  yours,  C.  Hamhond. 

Royalton  Cintrt,  April  21, 1837. 
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9  PETER  III:  5-1  4 . 

“For  thisthoywilllBfly  aro  inorsat  of.  that  by  the  word  of  God 
the  beavros  were  of  old,  aad  the  earth  tteadiag  oat  of  iba  watat 
aad  io  the  outer:  whereby  the  world  that  ihra  wae,  beiag  otrar- 
Sowed  with  water,  perhh^:  baltheliearea*  aad  the  earth,  whiell 
arc  oew,  by  the  naie  word  are  kept  ia  More,  reaerved  aato  Siw 
airain.t  the  day  orjudgaieot  aad  perdilioa  of  oa|rodly  nea.  Bat, 
beloved,  be  aot  igooraat  of  thia  ooe  tbiap,  that  ooe  day  i*  with 
tbe  l.nrd  a*  a  thoauaad  yaara,  aad  a  tbouMad  yeara  aa  oae  dmy_ 
The  l.ord  it  aot  (lack  cooceraiog  hit  prooiii>e,  attoaie  aieo  eoaal 
tIaekneM;  bat  it  long-tulTeriBg  to  oa-ward,  aot  williog  that  asy 
thoald  periuh,  but  that  all  ahoulij  eooietorepeataiice.  But  the  day 
of  the  Lord  will  coite  aa  a  thief  ia  the  oi|hl;  io  the  which  tko 
heaveaa  aliall  paaaaway  with  a  great  aoite.  aad  the  eleoMuta  thall 
oieli  with  ferrral  heat,  the  earth  alvo  aad  the  workt  that  aretbereia 
ahall  he  buroed  up.  %etixf  theabUtalltbetethioga  thall  be  dit- 
aotved.  what  lavoaer  tfpertomt  ought  ye  to  be  ia  oil  holy  coavw- 
•atioii  and  godliiieta.  loukiag  for  and  kattiog  unto  tbe  coaiiag  ofibo 
day  of  God,  whercia  the  heaveaa  being  on  fire  uhell  he  dietoKed, 
aad  tbe  e'emealt  thall  bmIi  with  ibrveni  beat!  Neve/lhelettwc, 
according  to  hit  promito,  look  S'r  aew  beaveat  and  a  new  cartb, 
whareio  dwelleth  rigkteowineaa.  Wherefore,  beloved,  aeeiBg 
that  ye  look  for  tack  Ibingu,  be  diligent  that  ye  Buy  be  found  of 
him  io  peace,  withoat  tpot,aad  blamelets.” 

In  reply  to  several  requests  for  an  explanation  of  this 
passage,  I  refor  our  correspondents  to  an  able  sermon 
by  Dr.  Bullard,  published  in  this  paper,  volume  2,  No. 
15,— p.  113.  But  as  many  of  our  present  readers  may 
not  be  able  to  refer  to  that  volume,  the  following  brief 
explanation  may  not  be  wholly  useless  in  directing 
their  minds  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  for 
themselvej. 

It  appears  from  the  chapter  in  which  this  passage  ia 
.found,  that  tbe  early  Chriatians  wera  to  ba  amilad,  as 
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tOohremluu  now  are,  by  “  icoffera,’’  who  would  argue  I 
from  the  delayed  fulfilment  of  God’s  promises,  tbeir  ; 
total  forfeiture  or  abandonment.  Also,  that  probably 
some  of  the  early  disciples  of  our  Lord  would  so  far  heed 
these  “  scoflfers”  as  to  need  the  admonilion  contained  in  |. 
this  Epistle.  Hence  the  second  chapter  of  tliis  Epistle,  1 
written  to  stir  up  their  ppre  minds  by  way  of  iemem-| 
branco — to  remind  them  of  the  woYds  spoken  by  the  holy  : 
prophets,  and  the  commandments  of  the  apostles,  re¬ 
specting  the  very  event  scolTed  at — viz ;  theconiiiij'  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  that  generation — the  removal  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  world  ordispensation,  that  the  Christian  dispensation 
might  be  established — and  the  scattering  of  the  power 
of  the  Jews— the  shortening  of  those  days  of  unexain-. 
pled  tribulations,  wars,  famines,  earthquakes  and  pesti¬ 
lences,  that  some  flesh  might  he  saved— tliat  the  Chris¬ 
tians  might  be  preserved  from  destruction,  delivered 
from  the  persecuting  Jews,  and  be  founded  securely  as 
a  chosen  church  in  the  earth.  See  Matt.  514th  and  5!5th 
chapters. 

To  show  them  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  he  re¬ 
fers  them  to  what  even  these  scoffers  might  have  known, ' 
but  were  ird/id/y .ignorant  of — viz: — tlir  destruction  of  , 
the  ante  diluvian  world  of  people — the  prostration  of  all  | 
iu  powers  of  false  religion  and  of  oppressive  govern-  j 
ment,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  upon  the 
eartli  they  had  occupied.  And,  most  probably  further 
to  confirm  their  minds  in  the  belief  that  such  an 
entire  change  of  religion  and  government — such  a  de¬ 
struction  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power — such  a  pros- 1 
tration  of  some  and  building  up  of  other  nations,  was  | 
very  possible  with  God— I’eter  clothes  the  annunciation  | 
of  the  coming  change  in  the  very  language  in  which  the 
Hebrew  prophete  and  bards  had  spoken  of  similar  great 
revolutions  already  past,  in  order  that  the  mindsof  these 
early  Christians  might  hs  stiengtheiied  on  the  principles 
of  a  double  association  of  ideas.  Hence  we  find  phrase¬ 
ology,  such  as  “  the  hiatins  passing  away  witli  a  great 
noise — being  on  fire  and  dissolving’’ — “the  eltmenls 
melting  with  fervent  heat’’ — and  “  the  earth,  with  all  its 
works,  shall  Ire  Inirnt  up” — all  of  them  figures  in  com¬ 
mon  use  by  the  prophets,  to  denote  the  destruction  of! 
ecclesiastical  hierarchies — the  dissolution  of  religious  rites  !: 
and  ceremonies,  and  the  abolition  of  earthly  governments  i 
and  nations. —  He  also  speaks  of  a  new  heavens  (or  re- 1 
ligioiis  dispensation)  and  a  new  earth  (or  civil  polity)  | 
which  shall  be  conducted  on  principles  of  righteousness  | 
—after  the  old  ones  have  been  melted,  dissolved  or  burnt  | 
np  with  fire,  or  fervent  heat — phrases  used  to  signify  I 
severe  temporal  trials,  judgments  or  punishments.  r 

As  proofs  that  such  language  was  common  with  the  He- 1 
brews  in  speaking  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  revolutions,  i 
and  destruction  of  governments  and  nations,  I  w  uiild  re- ! 
fer  those  who  doubt,  to  every  passage  in  tlie  prophets  f 
refering  to  such  events;  or  to  any  learned  commentator  ! 
who  has  written  upon  this  subject,  be  he  Jew  or  Chris-  [ 
tian,  Partialist  or  Uuiversalist.  I  have  room  to  quote  I 
but  two  passages  and  one  commentator— see  Isa.  Ikltii !; 
and  35th  chapters,  where  the  prophet,  in  one  distinct 
prophecy,  declared  the  destruction  to  come  upon  Edom 
and  Dosra,  and  the  glory  of  the  church  that  is  to  follow. 
In  4th.  V.  he  says  that  “  all  the  hests  of  heatvti  shall  be  dis-  , 
solved,  and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll 
and  all  their  host  shall  fall  dpwn,  as  the  leaf  falleth  down  ; 
from  the  vine,  and  as  a  falliiig  fig  from  tlie  fig  tree. —  j 
For  my  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  heaven ;  behold  it  shall  i 
eome  down  upon  Idumea,  and  upon  the  people  of  my  | 
curse,  to  judgment."  j 

Bishop  Lowth,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  refers  1. 
for  explanation,  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  observations  on  | 
the  Prophecies,  parti,  ch.  ii.  Hera  they  are.  “Tliei' 
figiifative  language  of  the  prophets  is  taken  from  tlie  an-  |j 
alogy  between  the  world  natural,  and  an  empire  or ! 
kingdom  considered  as  a  world  politic.  Accordingly  the 
whole  world  natural,  coitsisting  of  heaven  and  earth,  sig-  ji 
nifies  the  whole  woyld  politic,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  con- ; 
siderbd  in  prophecy ;  and  the  things  in  that  world  signify  >. 
the' analagous  things  in  this.  Fpr  the  heavens  gnd  the' 


things  therein,  signify  thrones  and  dignities,  and  those  ’ 
who  enjoy  them :  and  the  earth  witli  tlie  things  thoreou, 
the  inferior  people ;  and  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,: 
called  Hades  or  Hell,  the  lowest  or  most  miserable  port ;; 
of  them. — Great  earthquakes,  and  the  shaking  of  heaven 
and  earth,  arc  put  for  the  shaking  of  kingdoms  so  os  to 
distract  and  overihiow  them  ;  the  creating  anew  heaven  ^ 
and  new  earth,  and  the  passing  away  of  an  old  one — or  ,! 
ihe  beginning  and  end  of  a  world — for  the  rise  and  ruin 
of  a  body  politic  signified  thereby. — The  sun  [is  put] 
for  the  whole  species  and  race  of  kings,  in  the  kingdoni 
of  the  world  politic ;  the  moon,  for  the  body  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  considered  as  the  king’s  wife  ;  the  stars,  for 
suhordinate  princes  and  great  men,  or  for  bishops  and 
rulers  of  the  people  of  God,  when  Christ  is  the  sun: — 
setting  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars;  darkening  the  sun, 
turning  the  moon  into  blood,  and  falling  of  the  stars,  [is  , 
put  for]  the  cea.sing  of  a  kingdom.”  I 

The  same  prophet  from  whom  we  have  already  quo¬ 
ted  language  so  much  stronger  than  that  contained  in  the  : 
text,  G.5th  and  (Kith  chs.,  speaks  of  the  establishment  of; 
tlie  Christian  dispensation  under  the  figure  of  creating 
“  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.”  i 

Of  the  application  of  these  strong  figurative-expres- 1 
sions  to  merely  temporal  events,  no  doubt  can  be — no  ' 
doubt  is  entertained  by  any  respectable  commentators 
of  any  denomination.  But  even  if  there  were — or  if: 
(he  opinions  of  eminent  critics  are  not  sufficient  to  settle  | 
the  ipiestian — the  context  of  the  passages  themselves 
prove  tins  application  correct.  Nor  is  this  all.  | 

The  apostle  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  applies  , 
similar  language  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel  to  the  outpour- , 
ing  of  the  divine  spirit,  and  the  prospcctiveestablishmcnt 
of  Christianity.  See  Acts  ‘ifith  chapter.  We  feel  then  | 
not  only  anthorized,  but  compelled  by  the  voice  and  usa- 1 
ges  oflloly  Writ  itself,  to  apply  this  siiiiilnr,  and  no  less  , 
forcible  language  of  Peter,  in  our  text,  to  the  then  coni- 1 
ing  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  dispen.satioti,  aiuJ  i 
the  consequent  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  deli- ' 
verance  of  its  professors  from  Jewish  peisccution.  1 

A.  B.  G.  j 

MOSAIC  RITES  AND  OBSERVANCES.  ^ 

The  sanction  which  God  gave  to  the  character  of  Moses, , 
by  selecting  him  for  the  important  office  he  filled — the 
ability  with  which  he  generally  discharged  the  duties  ofthat  ^ 
office,  and  the  superior  wisdom  he  displayed  in  many  of  j 
his  laws  and  measures,  would  forbid  us  to  suppose  him 
light  or  trifling — yet  there  are  unbelievers  in  his  mission  ' 
who  have  thus  charged  hiili — and  there  are  many  Chris- 1 
tiaiis  who  are  unable  to  reconcile  some  of  his  injunctions  . 
and  prohibitions  with  the  dictates  of  good  sense  and  dig-  i 
nity.  And  though  at  this  great  distance  from  the  age  in  j 
which  Moses  lived — remote  from  the  countries  in  which  : 
he  travelled  and  resided,  and  far  removed  from  the  peo- 1 
pie  among  wliom  he  ruled  and  by  witom  he  was  sur- 1 
rounded,  we  can  not  discover  reasons  for  many  of  his  j 
action.s  ;  yet  what  we  can  nnfold,  may  serve  to  show  us  | 
that  the  rest  might  be  explained  and  justified,  were  we  , 
but  more  conversant  with  the  manners,  cn.stoins,  religion  j 
and  laws  of  that  remote  period  of  the  world.  I 

There  was,  undoubtedly,  at  the  first,  a  reason  or  motive  I 
for  every  thing  commanded  or  forbidden  among  men —  i 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  good  or  evil — but  the  lapse  of  j 
ages,  or  the  intervening  daikness  of  intellect  between  the  I 
present  and  the  past,  has  swallowed  it  up  in  oblivion  i 
from  our  understandings.  Who,  for  instance,  shall  give  I 
us  the  reasons  for  using  colored  eggs  at  Easter  1 — a  prac-  j 
tice  of  very  general  custom  in  Europe,  .\sia  and  Ameri- 1 
ca — but  of  such  great  antiquity,  that  the  practice,  without ; 
the  reason,  is  all  we  know. 

I  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  case — the  sports  of  May-day —  | 
the  customs  of  V’alentine’s  eve — the  venerable  All-fools- 
day  of  April — the  futurity  levealings  of  Hallowe’en —  ! 
I  the  mysteries  of  bride-cake  passed  through  the  wedding-  j 
ring — the  wedding  ring  itself,  worn  on  tJ;e  third  finger 
I  so  scrupulously — the  superstitious  observances  of  times  I 
qnd  seasons— the  omens  of  good  or  ill  luck — and  the  ' 


’  hnndred  other  signs  and  tokens  existing  among  us,  and 
leared  and  dreaded  by  the  superstitious  of  our  own  and 
otlier  lands,  in  despite  of  reason  and  revelation  combined, 

;  whence  came  they — how  did  they  originate — whv  sie 
they  now  observed  and  practised?  Who  c.in  answer? 

I  iiieiition  tbe.se  things,  not  that  I  approve  of  the  silly 
snperstition  that  now  keeps  them  alive  among  us,  and 
!  causes  them  to  be  the  dread  and  hope — the  joy  and  ter¬ 
ror  of  grown  childreiK,  but  to  show-  how  dilficiilt  it  is  to 
account  for  tlie  origin  of  even  those  cuslouis  which  have 
come  down  to  our  own  day — much  more,  to  account  for 
those  that  have  ceased  to  exist.  If  I  succeed,  then,  in 
accounting  clearly  fur  some  of  the  practices  enjoined 
.  or  forbidden  by  Moses — and  showing  that  however  fool¬ 
ish  his  care  may  appear  to  us,  there  was  wisdom  in  his 
reasons  for  it — 1  hope  I  may  call  on  yourcharity  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  even  those  I  can  nut  explain^  may  have  been 
I  devi.sed  and  established  for  similar  good  and  wise  rea¬ 
sons. 

In  Numbers  xix,  the  water  of  purification  is  enjoined  to 
,  be  made  of  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer— and  directions  are 
given  at  length  for  its  use  iu  cleansing  from  impurity  or 
uncleaniiess.  It  will  be  found  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
‘  apparently  trifling  things,  that  the  great  lawgiver  had  in 
view  a  particular  and  important  object  in  these  trifling 
details.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  during  their  residence 
'  fur  nearly  400  years  in  Egypt,  and  during  their  com¬ 
merce  with  that  country  afterwards,  the  Jews  would  ac- 
\  quire  many  of  their  prejudices,  and  might  thus  bo  gra¬ 
dually  .seduced  into  idolatry.  Among  the  prejudices  is 
one  connected  with  the  case  before  us.  The  Egyptians 
held  in  peculiar  ahhorretice,  animals  that  had  red  hair — 
which  they  supposed  to  be  the  color  of  'Eyphon,  their 
einbodiment  of  evil.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  to  counteract  this  prejudice,  or  rather  superstition, 
that  Moses  used  a  heifer  perfectly  red,  without  spot  or 
blemish,  for  the  sanctifying  piirpo.se  narned.  And,  to 
prevent  a  prejudice  or  superstitious  regard  to  the  ani¬ 
mal — viz.  a  heifer — which  was  held  in  peculiar  venera¬ 
tion  by  ancient  idolators — he  also  enjoined  that  the  same 
'  animal  should  be  slain  in  the  place  of  an  undiscovered 
murderer.  It  was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  for  that  might  tend 
to  render  the  animal  sacred  in  their  sight — but  it  was  to 
be  slain — to  have  its  head  stricken  off.  See  Dent,  xxi:  15. 

I  “  Dent,  xvi :  521. — “  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove 
I  of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
which  thou  shalt  make  thee.”  A  singular  prohibition, 
and  one,  we  would  suppose,  stibjectitig  them  to  consi¬ 
derable  iiiconvctiience  in  a  country  where  the  heat  is 
considerable  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Yet  every 
earefal  reader  of  the  Bible  must  have  observed  tliat  there 
is  no  untiecessary  penance  or  mortification  enjoined  upon 
the  Jew's.  They  pre  e.xpres.sly  forbidden  to  ctit  their 
flesh  in  their  mournings  for  the  dead,  as  was  universally 
practised  by  the  Heathen  nations  around  them.  Teats, 
and  wailitig,  and  every  demonstration  of  sorrow  and 
I  grief  were  forbidden  in  their  acts  of  public  worship — 
they  had  btit  one  fast  of  a  single  day  in  a  whole  year- 
arid  in  every  thing  relating  to  religion,  joy  and  gladness 
;  weie  the  priticipal  reqitiremetits,  next  to  devotion  and 
righteousness.  This  was  contrary  to  the  practices  of 
I  the  Heathen  in  every  respect — who  always  commenced 
j  their  public  worship  with  mutilations  of  the  body,  groan- 
I  ing,  howling,  and  every  sign  of  grief,  and  ended  them 
with  wild  clamor,  riot  ond  brutal  obscenity. 

1  But  though  Moses  so  carefully  guarded  against  cruel 
I  austerity  on  the  one  hand,  he  also  guarded  with  equal  or 
[■  greater  care  against  the  other  Heathen  extreme  of  licen- 
,  tious  mirth  and  sensuality,  on  the  other.  And  tlie  injunc- 
i  !  tioii  not  to  plant  groves  around  their  places  of  worship, 

;  had  reference  to  this  latter  extreme.  Every  thing  that 
i;  could  inflame  the  human  passions,  was  a  part  of  Heathen 
!  worship — and  murder,  human  and  infant  sacrifices,  aiid 
,  more  beastly  indulgences  formed  a  part  of  that  worship. 
!|  Hence  tlieir  temples  were  erected  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
jj  tains  and  iu  deep  groves,  as  affording  impunity  and  oc- 

I  casion  for  the  practice  of  every  abomination.  The  pro- 

I I  fiu  arising  from  these  practices  supported  the  temple  and 
the  priesthood,  who  ware  thereby  led  the  more  zealonsly- 
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to  encourtge  them  by  precept  and  example.  Conae-  [1  But  if  tbia  call  will  notra^ce,and  they  are  determined  II  There  will  be  preachinf  on  the  fourth  Sunday  inaLt 

niipntlv  as  I  before  said,  the  prohibition  of  Moses  is  a  I  to  be  so  generous  as  to  pay  us  two  dollars  and  a  half,  let '  Brittow  in  ^ownTiUe— Br.  J.  Frircr  at  Field 

quenuy,  asi  ,  i.j.  .  ■  jj.  .  w  • .  •  .  jj  j  .,i  ,  Settlement,  and  at  Talcott*s  schoolhouse  at  5,  P.  M. — 

wise  and  judicious  one— calculated  to  prevent  vice  and  4  them  do  it  now,  when  it  »  most  needed,  and  we  wil*  (  Br.  Waoooiixr  at  Newport,  instead  ofMiddleville.— Br. 
immonlity,  where  so  many  examples  tended  to  enconr-  j  place  the  odd  fifty  cents  to  their  credit  for  a  future  day !  !  \v.  JVIartis  at  South  Onondaga, 
age  it.  '  3  oeriously,  wo  need  money  note,  and  “  a  friend  in  ||  g  ^ 

Of  a  similar  nature,  and  founded  on  the  same  wise  |!  n«ed  is  a  friend  indeed,”  says  the  old  proverb.  Ourji  ro,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  inst. 
and  virtuous  reasons,  is  his  prohibition  of  any  exchange  .  ®*P*w**  been  too  heavy  to  allow  us  to  make  any  i|  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Chautauque  Asso- 

of  costume  by  the  sexes-Deul.  ii :  5.  In  this  he  was  :  deduction  for  payment  at  this  late  day-bnt  we  beg  every  ''  ciation  will  ^  held  in  Chautauque,  Chautauque  county, 


usefiil-but  nl.so  by  the  fact,  that  the  practice  was  a;)’  *  - - - ^ - •  ’  ,,  Association  (of N.  Y.)  in  Bridgewater, 

Heathen  religious  ceremony,  and  connected  with  been- ,  A  NEW  HYMN  BOOK.  "  on  the  first  Wednesday  and  followirtg  Thursday, 

tious  practices.  Ft  was  common  in  the  worship  of  '  j.  We  learn  by  the  Trumpet  that  B.  B.  Mussey,  of  Boo.  i|  The  Central  Association  (of  Mich.)  in  Ann  Arbor, 

tins,  and  prevailed  among  the  Syrians,  .Africans,  Phe-  ton,  has  just  published  “A  collection  of  P.salms  and  1 

‘  .  .  .  .  r  •  11  k-  I.  .•  '  ir  r  .k  r  .t  •  .•  ,  .r  ''  The  .Mohawk  .Association,  in  Newport,  OH  the  SBCond 

neciatis,  and  extended  into  Liirope — iiiall  which  nations  Hymns  for  the  use  of  Unirersalist  socieUesand  families.  :  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

it  led  to  monstrous  abuses.  |,  By  Hosea  Ballou,  2d.”  It  contains  540  diioilecimo  pa- 1.  The  Black  River  As.sociation,  in  Champion,  on  the 

In  the  sacrifices,  also,  wo  find  the  same  contrariety  of  i  ges — 636  hymns,  besides  doxologies,  handsomely  arang-  I  •hird  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
practice  in  the  Jews  to  the  nations  around  them.  All '  ed.  Br.  Ballou’s  well  known  talents  lead  us  to  expect  jl  on  the 

the  sacred  birds  and  animals  of  the  Heathen,  are  exclii-  an  excellent  work,  and  we  probably  shall  not  be  disap.  jj  'piig  yj,  Lawrence  Associaiioti,  in  Canton,  same  days 

ded  from  the  Jewish  ritual — many  of  them  pronounced  ;  pointed.  At  all  events  we  would  like  to  see  a  few  in  Ij  The  Allegany  Association,  when  and  where?  for  we 

unclean,  and  only  the  most  excellent  and  valuable  were  ,  this  market.  A.  B.  G.  j|  ft*®*  either  time  or  place  is  to  be  changed. 

permitted  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice.  They  were  not  ,  n  .  .k  rr  •  k  r  .k  i  .  i  -.k  k  :  'the  Nwsara  Association  will  hold  its  annual  session 

*  .  •'By  the  Union  before  the  last,  we  leant  with  much  li  •  it„.  *  „„i-  _ _ „.:,_k^ _  r>i 

allowed  to  retain  any  part  ot  the  sacrifices  till  the  next  ,  .  .k  .  n  s  n  rnk  -n  ..  i  a.  .  n  "**'*®  ^**'''®'^l'******®®*'**g‘'*®’*®® '*•  Cl®*’eudon,  on  Wed- 

.  •..•II.  .  r.k  P'®*®"*’®  *"®*  Br.  A.  C.  Thomas  will  attend  our  State  I  iie..Hjay  and  Thursday  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  next.— 

(  ay  ecause  i  was  an  *•*'•«  '  '  u  •’u-*®  c**®  ®  Convention  at  Albany  on  the  lastday  of  this  month;  and  ji  The  Council  will  meet  in  the  vestry  room  of  the  meet- 

neathen,to  retain  part  of  their  sacrifices  for  superstitious  I.  i„g.house,  at  9  o’clock.  A.  M.  Each  society  within  the 


®  .  .  sv  .  i  ^  prevailed  on  to  attend  the  Central  Association  at  i  are  invited  to  meet  with  us,  and  tliose  especially,  who 

cure  lor  diseases,  to  expel  vermin,  etc.,  by  following  grid-e^ater,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June.  '  ®''e  suspicious  of  priestcratt  or  ecclesiastical  domination 

this  same  error  which  .Moses  so  carefully  avoided.  i  ABC  i  ®uiong  us.  C.  Hammo.vd, 

The  Jews  were  also  strictly  forbidden  to  eat  any  part  ,,  - - ^ |  Standing  CUrk. 

of  die  sac/ifices  raw.  The  reason  was  similar.  It  was  i  With  much  pleasure  wo  announce  to  our  readers  theii  NEW- YORK  CONVENTION, 

to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  a  superstitions  and  in-  j,  return  of  Br.  Skinner,  in  improved  health.  He  arrived  j|  Universaliat  Convention  of  the  State  of  New- 

decent  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  who  practiced  what  |' 6*'®**“'?'®*’^ '’''•ft  P''u^®***y  ®uuu  u*®^®  ^*u*s®'f  '  "  'ft  meet  in  the  city  of  Albany  on  the  last  Wed- 

.Moses  thus  urgently  forbade.  1  heard  again  through  our  columns.  It  may  be  properto !  |*p®day  j"  M®y  ^Ist  and  condnue  in  session  the  fol- 

Thus  we  perceive  wise  reasons  for  these  practices— 1  remark  that  he  received  no  copy  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  last  j  J’nay'’and'ciei?cal  dele^tes  appo1nt^°by”fh”»^eral 
practices  for  which,  at  first  sight,  no  important  reasons  !  letter  until  his  arrival  in  New-York,  last  Friday  evening,  j  Associations. 

can  easily  bo  imagined.  Why,  then,  may  w'e  not  sup-  |j  The  probable  why  and  wherefore,  he  will  make  knowr  4  Association!.  Laymon.  Clarfjrmen. 

pose  that  other  things  enjoined  by  Moses,  the  reasons  for  i!  himself ;  we  only  notice  it  to  account  for  the  delay  of  hi8|i  Central,  H.  A.  Campbell,  S.  R.  Smith, 

which  are  unknown  to  us,  may  have  been  enjoined  for  j  answer  thereto _ A.  B.  G.  i  ^  MufdS'  Job^Potmr”*^' 

equally  prudent  and  wise  reasons  ?  A.  B.  G.  !  BOO  KS  A  N  D  8  T  AT  ION  E  R  Y.  Il  ’  John  B.  Lee,  ’  C.  Hammind, 

,  ,  ,1 .  A  Mohawk,  D.  Brayton,  W.  H.  Waggoner, 

REMITTANCES.  j  We  are  receiving  and  opening  for  sale,  a  small  but  |  g  Stevens,  D.  Bidd’ecw, 

As  these  are  our  whole  and  sole  depeiu)ence,  we  b^  l  g®n®i’®l  assortment  of  Stationery,  School,  Scientific,  [|  /liver,  N.  M.  Woodmff,  Pitt  Morse, 
leave  to  state  that  they  have  not  amounted  to  near  as  jTheologieal  and  Miscellaneous  Books — including  the  I  M*  wiie  1  Seth  Jones, 

much  as  they  did  last  year — whereas,  with  what  is  out-  i  best  collection  of  works  on  Phrenology,  Education  and  ^  VVilliam  Park*^'  T.  J."  Sm^A***' 

standing  on  the  last  volume,  they  slioiild  have  exceeded  j  Universalism  heretofore  offered  in  this  market  the  great-  ]  Allegany,  -A.  Adams,  L.  Paine, 

last  year’s.  This  places  us  in  a  painful  position — an  i  ®*‘  proportion  of  which  we  will  be  able  to  sell  by  the  do-  j  J.  D.  S^iart,  J.  Babcock, 

uneasy  one,  certainly — for  we  calculated,  and  reasons-  j  zen,  for  cash,  at  the  publishers’  prices.  ^  St.  Lawrence,  p  Lanrwo'rthy 
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Laymen. 

H.  A.  Campbell, 
Col.  L.  Barker, 

- Murdock, 

John  B.  Lee, 

D.  Brayton, 

S.  B.  Blevens, 


J.  D.  Shiiart, 
St.  Lawrence,  Daniel  Mack, 
Paul  Marshall, 
Chenango,  Anson  Cary, 
8.  Waters,* 


bly  too,  on  at  least  an  equal  income  to  that  of  the  former  A®  ®®  ®**''  nssoHm®***  j®  fift®ft  w®  wft  P“*>-  I  Chenango,  Anson  Cary, 
year  to  meet  incniased  expenses  and  a  heavier  payment  ***  ®**  Extra,  a  list  for  the  information  of  our  agents  Waters,* 

of  the  purchase  money.  And  without  at  least  an  eqiiaj  «“<!  ministering  brethren.  Till  then,  our  friends  gene-  Chautauque,  J.  I.  Eacker, 

amount  received  within  the  year,  we  shall  be— how  badly  raWy  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  for  themselves.  Rufm^reer 

off  we  can  not  say.  .  Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  so  frequently  in-  j 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  hanging  back  1  Have  sub-  quired  for  lately,  can  now  be  had  in  various  bindings,  by  j  H.  River,  M.  J.  Boyee 

scribers  been  less  prompt  than  usual  to  pay  us  the  little  the  dozen,  or  single.  Grosh  and  Hutchixson.  I  ,  ?' 

pittance  of  our  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each — or  have  some  MONEYFORBOOKS  N.  T.  Murdc 

agents  delayed  remitting  to  ns  the  money  received  lor  us?  ...  ....  .....  \  Ontario,  A.  Go^ell, 

,  .  ..  ..  Disagreeable  as  It  IS,  I  am  oWijgea  to  request  all  indebt-  r  TT„j-,k:ii 

Or,  (Hope  whispdrs  It)  have  our  subscribers  generally  .  ,  .  .  •  ..  .  '  IJ.  Underhill 

,  .  ,  .  „  .  ,  „  J  ed  to  me  for  books,  to  assist  me  by  paying  for  the  same  \  Catntaa.  W.  Tinesde 

resolved  that  onr  paper  IS  really  worth  two  dollars  and  ,  .  .  ,  | 

*  ‘  I  k  .  k  r  lit®*  ft*®'*’  earliest  convenience.  Having  merged  my  stock  1  - wrry. 


MONEY  FOR  BOOKS. 


fifty  cents  per  annum,  and  have  therefore  resolved  to 
wait  till  the  end  of  the  year  that  they  may  have  an  ex- 


into  that  of  the  firm,  it  is  necessary,  also,  that  my  indi- 
I  vidual  accounts  with  both  booksellers  and  purchasers  be 


Ntie-  York, 


H.  Gooilrich, 
Rufus  Green,? 
David  McDonald,? 

M.  J.  Bovee, 

8.  W.  Britton, 
James  Alley, 

N.  T.  Murdock, 

A.  Goodell, 

B.  Underhill, 

W.  Tinesdell, 

- Berry, 

B.  Ellis, 

W.  G.  Burr, 


Clarfjrmea. 

8.  R.  Smith, 

E.  M.  WooUey, 
Job  Potter, 

C.  Hammond, 

W.  H.  Waggoner, 

D.  Bidd’ecom, 
Pitt  Morse, 

Seth  Jones, 

L.  C.  Browne, 

T.  J.  Smith, 

L.  Paine, 

J.  Babcock, 

J.  Wallace, 

F.  Langworthy, 

G.  Meseinger, 

J.  8.  Sherburne, 
J.  E.  Holmes, 

A.  Williams, 


W.  Bell, 

M.  Rayner, 

A.  Upson, 

D;  Van  Alstine, 
J.  Chase, 

O.  Ackley, 

W.  Bullard, 

H.  Boughton, 
C.  F.  LeFevre, 
L.  C.  Marvin. 


cuse  for  thus  giving  us  the  enhanced  price  ?  Ifthe  first  ij  .  ,  ki  xt  •  k.  k  Br.  Skinner,  the  Standing  Clerk,  being  absent,  I  have 


question  is  to  be  answered  iu  the  affirmative,  may  we 
beg  every  delaying  subscriber  to  hasten  to  ns  the  two 
dollars  due  on  this  volume,  as  early  as  possible,  for  we 
need  it.  It  the  second  question  is  the  cause,  we  would 


KEI.IUlOCJfl  NOTICES. 

There  will  be  preaching  on  the  second  Sunday  inst.,  by 


A.  B.  Grosh.  I  are  any  errors,  let  them  be  speedily  corrected.  If  there 
—  are  any  vacancies,  they  shonld  bo  filled  in  due  time. — 

ft®®*  *  Dead.  ?  Substitutes.  A.  B.  G. 


solicit  agents  to  remit  as  soon  as  they  cau  do  so  safely,  ^  gr.  L.  P.  Laxders  in  German,  and  at  Honesdale  at  5  LETTERS  CONTAINING  REMITTANCES, 

by  private  conveyance,  or  by  check,  or  iu  notes  by  mail,  j  P.  M. — -^Br.  Frexch  at  Burrville,  and  at  South  Cham-  i  Received  at  this  Office  sineethepiMicalion  of  our  laM  paper. 
if  the  sum  can  be  sent  in  good  paper.  O’  Don't  send  P*^  a*  J*  P; j'E  l  k- jc.  j  •  k  Rev.c  H.Royiiton  Centra  for  lelf,  L  H,  JO.  J  W,H  F,  A  D. 


snecic  bv  Wil  There  will  be  preaching  on  the  third  Sunday  inst.,  by  e  b,  cl,  e’  H.  J  h  h,  d  c.  N  p  .bA  E  H-j  M  ir,  Loaiavllle,  for 

„  ^  .  J  ..  L-.  k  Br.  E.  E.  Guild  at  Eiast  Davenport  at  11  A.  M.,  and  at  lelf,  J  S  »nil  H  W—J  J, Milton,  (O.) for telf, I  F snd  JT—G  D. 

But  ifit  is  the  latter  reason,  as  hope  and  pride  bids  us  be.  Davenport  Centre  at  3  P.  M.— Br.  Britto.v  at  Depau-  Oli>*.  (OO  for  JJ  T^-^  G,  M^don,  for  «eif,  J  T.  ^  Mc^B,  J  H.  0 

lieve,  we  would  respectfully  inform  some  of  thegenerons  ville  at  10  A.  M.,at  Stone  Mills  at3  P.  M. — Br.  Sias  at  for»eif  8  G,  R  C  and  PG— H  G,Oil  CroiftPa/for  osE  J 
patrons  that  two  dollars  now,  are  worth  more  to  us  in  the  the  Case  school  house,  Sandy  creek,  and  near  Br.  h  and  G  w’l— Rev.  R  T.  Buffalo,  tor  self.  H  H .  A  B,  I O  M.  A 
,  r  k  •  k  .k  '  .  r.  Wright’s  at  5,  P.  M. — Br.  Ladders  in  Great  Brook  FN.  LCandHS— ws,  MkMleffeld.torielf.AB.  AO,88,  BD 

regnUr  course  of  our  business,  than  the  prospect  oHwo  Moe,ing-house.  South  New  Berlin,  and  near  Br.  Bur-  ^  DG.WC^O.C  V^8.jd  DO-.p  »L 

dollars  and  fifty  cents  at  the  close  of  the  year.  They  Hngham’satSP.  M.— Br.  Messisoer  atCauaan,  A.  M.,  m2  SSdyfejwJW 

may  rely  upon  this  as  the  sober  truth— 4  waking  lily.  Prompton,  P.  M..  and  at  Honedale  at  5  P.  M.  ,  P8,OD,HGB,JH8,JFaa4  JC— p’M,8aaMNsMd,<iiRfoiF 


EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE  AND  GOSPEL  ADVOCATE. 


POETRY. 

g  -  —  T  - ^ -  - ■  ■■  :  -  ■  V — ^ - r-:= 

fm  IlM  iiiii  mmt  Mncau. 

LINKS, 

ISS**M  ^  ^  MUieipaled  reiaoT.il  of  tb«  rnaeiM  of  a  diatia- 
(aiahed  Father,*  id  the  Ceaiolrjr  of  Mouat  Avhura. 

BT  Mtaa  a.c.  aonaBToa. 

Af,  kaiU  hie  toiah  ia  taiiifht  abadea. 

Or  where  the  moraiay  aaiilifkl  playa, 

Sad  thro’  the  leoTea  of  freea  arcadea. 

Steal  ia  the  eraoiiif’a  ailrcr  raya— 

They’ll  fall  upon  the  dewy  floarara. 

Sad  kiadle  there  a  realal  liihl. 

Te  bold  the  watch  of  ■idoifbl  hoara, 

Aad  keep  bia  grave  forever  bright. 

Ay,  build  liia  tomb  oe  aacred  dual. 

That  ■ever  foela  a  recklen  tread  ; 

Shbere  geniua  guarda  her  valued  truat — 
ne  great,  the  good,  the  filled  dead! 

There  build  the  lunciy  pilgriai’i  bowers 
Aad  let  a  holy  incenae  riae. 

From  fragrant  li-ir  and  beauteoua  flower. 

To  meet  Ilia  apirit  in  tho  akica! 

No  pomp  aor  pageantry  for  him  ! 

No  atoriec  mohumeut  of  wo— 

No  willow  aad,  and  dark,  and  dim,  -< 

May  o’er  the  great  ooe’a  aahaa  grow;, 

But  aymbola  of  unahadowed  leva 
Should  ria^  ia  boauiy  from  bia  graae. 

Aad  light  and  peace  real  aoA  above 
Tba  laat  of  one  wlie  cauM  to  aava. 

SMriaf  •ittagt,  Afcaa. 

*  Ear.  John  Murray.  Ed. 

Par  ta#  MaeaaiaaaMi  Ailvaaaaa. 

REMl.NISCENCe. 
av  Mua.  %.  roBTKU. 

■ow  oft  ray  sadd'oiag  thoughti  revert 
Toijoya  in  diatanea  Gulirig— 

■y  youthful  acetiea  are  alail  my  haaet 
Aud  mem'ry’a  ponera  pervading. 

Ot  ballowed  dnya  of  childheod’a  Miaa! 

Onn  I  forget  thee f  never! 

Maternal  love — the  fond  rmhraea. 

With  me  aball  live  forever. 

Fraternal  friendabip,  truth  and  joy. 

Where  ploaeurea  undivided 
Sere  neat  to  time,  without  alloy.  ^ 

And  ail,  in  each  coofldcd.  ,  ** 

Ah!  do  I  dream,  or  do  I  beer 
Tonr  Toieea  in  tbe  breeawt 
Soft,  gentle  aounda,  come  ye  te  cheer 
A  apirit  ill  at  euac  1 

Alae!  ’tia  fancy'a  wild  control, 

A  Tiaion  of  the  mind. 

That  hock  my  apirit'a  thoughla  wowM  reft 
To  yeara  left  far  behind — 

Te  hearuonce  warm,  new  aoid  and  dead ; 

Their  place  no  more  ia  found — 

O'er  them,  oblivion’a  pall  ia  aproad. 

And  drawn,  her  eurtaina  couud. 
r/mdtnm,  Mmrtk,  1837.. 

Par  tka  Maaaiinaaad  Adracata. 


I  NATURALBRIDGE,TA.  |'  reiurii  by  the  aauie ;  and  by  dim  of  tacking  and  veering 

Every  body  in  thin  vicinity  will  tell  yon  that  Ihe  di»- 1'  I'l*®  •  •  hend  wind,  withont  moon  or  kimp,  be 

tance  front  Leziiiglun  to  the  Natural  Bridge  in  twelve !  "•  Ike  Jeflerron  hole!  al  nine  P.  M. 

milen;  but  the  nliorteat  ruuiw  ia  iutirleeii  Hiilca,  rta  ofi  Koader,  do  not  allow  the  cooliieae  of  ibcneigbbort,  or 

which  being  aiippoaed  to  be  iiupnraable,  iueoti.aeqiieiiee  I  ***  weather,  or  the  IradneM  ol  the  roada.  or 

of  the  aiiperubuiiduttce  of  ruin,  the  driver  ol  uiy  buck,  by  L  'ke  gotMlittaa  of  joiir  equipage,  or  ihe  inertia  of  jour  dia* 
name  Oliver,  (a  mtlanthrojtt  of  great  skill  in  his  art,)  I  posHion-  nr  llie  gravity  ol  yoitr  koggage,  or  the  levity  of 
pnrnued  a  route  three  miles  longer.  Not  being  aware  yn'if  purse,  or  the  oolitioii  ol  your  womaiikiiid,  or  any 


pursued  a  route  three  miles  longer.  Not  being  aware  ;  yn'if  purse,  or  the  oolitioii  ol  >'our  womaiikiiid,  or  any 
of  the  inconceivable  badness  of  ilte  road,  niid  being  iiaiu-  mher  creature  ol^  any  other  kind  to  pieveut  you  from 
rally  averse  to  euily  rising,  I  did  uot  leave  Leiiiigluo  un>  ,  gn'*’8  Natiiiai  Bririge  ;  you  never  saw  its  like 

til  nine  o’clock.  Oliver  so«m  hvnilietl  me  by  turning  before,  and  never  will  yen  look  upon  its  like  again. 


i  into  the  road  we  travelled  last  evening,  and  iiibirniiiig  me 
I  we  must  pursue  it  fur  sii  miles,  and  then  lake  a  cross 
I  road  for  Utree  miles  tu  gel  into  the  direct  route.  This 
I  was  bad  news,  fur  in  a  region  of  bad  roads,  the  cross 
roads  are  tlie  worst,  and  are  as  bad  as  the  cross  women. 


MARRIAGES. 

At  Manchester,  April  20th,  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Smith,  Mr. 


And  indeed,  until  wkhiii  two  miles  of  the  bridge,  the  j  ®’^‘*'**  Mkfrick,  to  Miss  Lucisda  J.  Carpertxb. 
road  is  so  pre-eminently  abominable,  lliat  it  has  won  to|  Clinton,  by  the  same,  April  23d,  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
itself  the  title  of  purgatory,  and  like  tlmt  uiicomfurtublu  I  Case,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  K.sapv. 


place,  when  once  in,  it  requires  much  wliipping  to  get 
you  out. 


In  Fairfield,  May  3d,  by  the  Rer.  W.  H.  Waggoner. 
Gkorge  R.  Pp.hkiks,  Professor  of  Matkematica  in  the 


Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  luud  and  mire,  rut  j;  Cliiiion  Lil>eral  Institute,  to  Miss  Amv  J.  Arrold, 
and  rock,  liill  and  hollow,  the  skilful  Oliver  landed  me  i  daughter  Mr.  Thomas  .Arnold,  of  tbe  former  place. 

Mfe  at  llic  house  near  i»«  bridge,  at  two,  P.  M.— A  ni^  j;  On  the  3d  inst.,  by  Asa  Vickery,  fisq.  Mr.  Garardu 
lanthropic  guMie  conducted  me  immediately  dow  na  wind-  of  Russia,  to  Miss  Dorcas  Ventor,  ol  Ohio, 

ing  rocky  path  to  Ihe  butiom  of  tite  deep  chasm,  in  which  |:  {{(.rkioier  coiintv.  ' 

flows  tile  little  stream  called  Cedar  cieek,  anil  aciose  the  I  _ _ '  _ _ _ 

top  of  which  from  brink  tu  brink,  there  still  extends  an  rs  !:•  A  T*  ii  G 

enormous  rocky  straliiui,  that  time  a’lJ  gravity  have),  Ls  ll<  A  1  11  O  . 


DEATHS 


;  moulded  into  a  graceful  arch.  The  bed  of  Cedar  creek 
!  is  more  than  two  hundred  feet  below  tbe  surface  of  the 


In  Holley,  April  3d,  Mr.  Asahel  VVklls,  in  the  64th 


I  plain,  and  the  sides  of  the  enericous  chasm,  at  the  holtoni  |  year  of  his  age.  _  He  possessed  his  reason  to  the  last,  aii4 
:  of  whicli  the  water  flows,  are  comptised  of  solid  ruck,  i  expressed  his  willingness  to  live,  or  to  die.  He  was  a 
!  maintaining  a  position  aluiusl  perpendicular.  These  <  good  man,  benevolent  and  kind,  and  has  left  a  compan- 
I  adamantine  walls  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  waterworn,  !  ion  and  five  children,  wuh  many  friends  and  relatives  to 
I  but  suggested  the  idea  of  an  euutmous  cavern,  that  in  '  mourn  his  departure,  May  thev  be  comforted  with  tbe 
!  remote  ages  may  have  been  covered  for  miles  by  the  '  blight  hopes  of  tbe  Gospel.  The  funeial  was  attended 
'  continuation  of  that  stratum  of  which  all  that  now  re-  by  a  very  respectable  congregation,  w  ho  assembled  in 
I  mains,  is  the  arch  of  the  Natural  Bridge.  Ido  verily  i  the  Baptist  church,  on  the  5th  ull,  to  whom  the  writer 
i  believe  that  this  stiipendocs  object  is  the  ruin  of  a  j  delivered  ’’  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.”  For  this 
'e«ee,  one  of  those  anires  vast,  in  which  our  liiiiestoiie  and  other  instaoces  of  imble  geneioeity,  the  Baptists  in 
i  regions  abound,  and  which  {mrlwps  existed  previoua  to  j  Holley  will  receive  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the  Uni- 
I  to  the  npheiiving  of  our  continent,  and  was  tenanted  by  versaliat  community.  C.  H. 


Naiads,  Tritons,  and  other  worthies  of  the  deep. 


In  Marshall,  April  26th,  Mrs.  Harriet  Hart,  aged 


THE  TIME  TO  BiE. 

There  is  a  limn  of  sweet  repose — 

A  time  to  yield  our  breath 
Tu  God,  aud  gently  closa 
Our  eyes  iu  silent  death. 

The  time  to  die — O,  bi^ipy  theaglK! 

Why  should  wa  dreed  tbe  weed  t 
A  Saviour  ou  tho  cross  has  bought 
Our  ransom  with  his  blood. 

The  time  to  die — why  should  Vre  four? 

Tis  like  the  shades  of  even, 

A  brighter  world  will  be  oar  apbere, 

The  glorious  orb  of  lieaveu. 

The  time  to  die  O,  heed  it  ael, 

’Tis  God  who  bids  us  come. 

We’re  travellers  ou  this  dreary  spat. 

Pilgrims  far  fress  home.  4. 

Ptrrjdkmrg,  <Mse. 

DiviMRid  kso  unedfnl,  wbeRotir  UKNi|htaatray  from 
dM  ooftiiDOB  pRtk,  that  thia  liighgM  misdo  gpoot  ro^aire 


The  first  sensation  of  the  beholder  is  one  of  double  :  41  years.  Mis.  H.  was  the  mother  of  fonrittn  ekiUren, 
astonishment;  first  at  the  absolute  sublimity  of  the  sceno;  I  who.  by  her  death,  have  sustained  an  ineparable  lusa. 

I  next,  at  the  total  inadequacy  of  tlie  description  be  has  She  was  an  estimable  woman— lived  in  peace  andchari' 
j  read,  and  the  pictures  he  has  s^ii,  to  produce  in  his  '  ly  with  tbe  world,  was  an  exemplary  believer  in  univer- 
I  mind  the  faintest  idea  of  the  reality.  The  great  height  ,  aal  salvation,  and  died  iu  hope  of  a  happy  immortality, 
gives  the  arch  an  air  of  grace  and  lightness  that  most  be  |  Com. 

jeen  to  be  fell,  and  the  power  of  speech  is  for  a  moment  ^  Spaff-ord.  Onondaga  county,  of  con- 

I  '«  contemplating  the  imniensc  dimensions  of  tbe  j  en  the  l^h  of  March  lasT,  Miss  Eieira  E. 

j  surrounding  olyecis.  Fbe  middle  of  the  aich  is  forty-  j9  3  ,„onilis.  Miss  Day  was  a 

five  leet  in  perpendicular  tiucknem.,  which  increasea  to  „„  i.j  of  accomplished  manners,  an  intelligent  mind, 
sixty  at  I'.s  junciioita  with  the  vast  abutmenu.  lu  top,  !  /  .poilesv.uiliRracUsr.  For  about  Utree  y^^  ^1- 

I  which  la  covered  will,  soil  snpjtorfiftd  shrnbA  of  variotn.^  h^  been  a  firm  and  conaistent  bo- 

;  atm,  IS  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  high.  It  is  six  y  feet  „,e  clieering  faith  of  the  final  “  restitution  of'aU 

I  Wide,  and  lU  span  is  aliticm  ninety  fwt.  Acrow  the  Ion  9,-,  „  brought  upon  her  death-bed,  and  sur¬ 

passes  a  public  road,  and  being  in  the  same  plain  witli  mounded  by  those  who  wished  to  shake  her  confidence 
I  the  neig^riiig  country,  you  may  cromi  U  in  a  coach  H„|ii„i,ed  grace  of  her  heavenly  Father,  she  re- 

.  wilhoiil  being  aware  of  Ihe  interesimg  pass.  There  are  steadfast  and  iiinnovable,  assuring  them  that 

iteveral  forest  trees  of  large  dimensions  growing  near  the  -ood  and  consoling  in  the  hour  of 

i  edge  of  the  crec-'k  directly  under  the  arch,  which  do  not  di,ohili«n,  and  exhorting  her  weeping  niotlier  to  mourn 

i  '^***^  *•'**  **'^®**  *-*'*^‘-  r  I.  ■  J  1  not  for  her,  ferr  she  was  going  where  “sorrow  and  si^- 

The  most  impMing  view  is  from  about  sixty  yards  3,^,,  be  „„  more  known  forever.” 

low  tbe  bridge,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  creek ;  from  that  ,  ^  u  m. 

I  .1  ^  L  .L-  °  I’  ■  .  Jin-  Hsr  spirit,  now,  has  cone  from  rartk, 

I  position  the  arch  appears  thinner,  lighter  aud  lollier.—  To  dwell  with  God.  f  ho  gave  it  birth; 

i  From  tlie  edge  of  the  creek  at  some  distance  above  the  I  To  sing,  in  courts  of  bliss,  above, 

j  bridge,  you  look  el  lha  thicker  side  of  the  arch,  which  !  “  Redearaiug  grace,  aad  dying  love.’’ 

I  from  this  point  of  view  approaches  soiuewha:  to  the  '  **•  Bocohtor, 

gothic.  A  little  above  the  bridge,  on  the  western  side  |  InKirkland,  April3u,ofscarletfever,CHAi.LxsMu.L9, 
I  of  the  creek,  the  wall  of  rock  is  broken  into  buttress-  tson  of  Andrew  (Jr)  and  Marilla  Mills,  and  grandson  of 

I  like  masses,  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  toa height  j  Elisha  and  Cynthia  Welmore,  aged  7  yeara  2  montha 

i  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  feat,  lerminuttng  in  sepa-  j  and  16  days, 
overlook 


,  rate  pinnacles  which 


the  bridgCv  It  requires  ,  Hartford,  Conn.,  suddenly, on  the  19th  ulL,  Sarah, 


j  a  strong  liead,  (perchance  a  thick  skull)  to  stand  on  one  |  jfr.  Haynes  Lord,  of  New- York,  and  daughtet 

i  of  these  narrow  eminences  and  look  into  the  yawning  I  ^,be  late  David  Porter,  Esq.,  aged  34  veara. 

I  gulf  below.  i 

I  When  you  are  exactly  under  the  arcU,  and  cast  your  '  mvjv  Mvr'A  'z  ixrT^  rvTv~  AT»vrtr*AT’P 
glances  upwards,  tbe  space  appears  inaiiieiife ;  and  tbe  I  THE  MAGAZINE  AND  ADVOCATE 
:  symmetry  of  the  ellipsoidal  concave  formed  by  the  arch  IS  Pl'BLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 

!  and  the  gigantic  walls  from  which  it  springs,  is  wonder-  j  By  A.  B.  Groah  hhA  O.  HaicklaaMB, 

!  fully  pleading.  From  this  position  the  views  in  both  j  Terms.— To  Mail  and  Office  snhscribers,  at  flifid peg 
,  directions  are  sublime  and  stiikiiig,  from  the  immense  .  snimni,  in  adrirare,  or  within  t/irtr  iRotifAs;  f'2.(K)  if  not 


height  of  Ihe  rocky  walls  stretching  away  m  various  h  p,;d  within  ;/<rr<w,oii//4«;  or  ^12.50,  if  not  paid  iri/Aui 
cm  ves,  covered  in  some  places  by  the  drapery  of  Uie  for-  j  gear.  No  subscription  received  for  leas  than  one  jeai, 
i  est,  green  aud  graceful,  and  lu  others  wnhout  a  bram-  1  ,,,,1^*,  the  nioiiey  is  paid  in  advonre ;  r.iid  no  paper  dis 


ble  or  a  bush,  bare  and  blue. 


I  continued  till  all  arienrage.«  are  paid,  except  at  the  discre 


rofa  had  road  and  a  moonless  night,  I  fiirced  j^ntHs  by  mail,  must  be  port  paid, or  fret.  OToCily 
footsteps  np  the  hill,  swidlowed  my  mush  |  anbacribers,  who  receive  their  papers  by  a  carrier, 
hot,  with  hoate,  aud  at  half  past  three  began  :  annum,  payable  in  udtmnce,  or  mS.OQ,  if  not  paid; 

travel  back  to  Lexington.  t  tritktM  Ike  pemr. 


I  my  reluctant  footsteps  np  the  hill,  swallowed  my  mush 
'  aad  nailk  too  hot,  with  hoate,  aud  at  half  past  three  began 
my  toilaonie  travel  back  to  Lexington. 

We  met  aoroe  heavy  waggons  befere  we  arrived  at 
the  piece  to  torn  off,  and  Oliver  aacertataing  that  th» 
9MBe  by  tbe  riiorleflt  rood,  ioJerred  I*  cpaM 


PRIRTRD  BY  A.  R.  OROON, 

H^iKlwrbocltqr  HaU,  South  aide  of  PaltaiinBqt|flflk 


